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Hope. 
Original, 
BY J. M. AUSTIN. 


* Hope. springs eternal in the human breast.* 


HEeaven is the birth-place of hope. From that 
peaceful and happy abode alone, could have 
emanated an impulse 80 rich in sustaining influ- 
ences, and 80 impartially diffused into the hearts 
of the children of-men. Of all the priceless be- 
quests that the exuberance of Divine Goodness 
has showered upon the family of man, none 
shine more bright, none” are more valuable in 
their influences, or enduring in their nature, than 
hope. Sweet hope! in what wretched bogom 8hall 
llook and find thee not? who among the 8ons of 
men are 80 mighty, who 80 elevated above earth- 
ly victssitudes, as to need not thine aid ? When 
I tread the splendid halls of the favorites of for- 
tune, I learn that even there, amid magnificence 
and luxury, thy presence is invoked, thy influ- 
ence 1s required. If I enter the. lowly cottage 
of the peasant, where reign the sufferings of 
penury and want, I behold thy smiling form, 
kindly engaged in filling the future with those 
blessings which are withheld by the bony hand 
of poverty from the present. Even in the dark 
damp cell of the wretched: convict, amid that 
gloomy silence which is broken only by the hor- 
rid sounds of clanking chains, there the light of 
thy heavenly countenance beams upon the eap- 
tive mind, and degpite*the massive walls and the 
brazen bars; leads it forth to revel in the bright 
sunshine, to'wander over beautiful landscapes, 
to 8eek | the. gociety of beloved friends, and in 
their: i ante to picture the brightness of coming 
Joys ! In sickness and health, in adversity and 
been thou art ever the faithful companion 
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when it would otherwise sink into rayless despair. 
And when that last dread 8zummons comes—when . 
© the king of terrors * stands beside our couch, 
ready to enfold our mortal frames in his icy 
embrace, there thou art also, pouring thy s8e- 
raphic light into the troubled s0ul, and pluming 
thy angelic pinions in the beaming rays of gos- 
pel faith, to soar aloft and lead the way to the 
abodes of peace and bliss on high ! 

To allow hope to display all its beauties and 
put forth all its excellencies, it must be enlight-. 
ened and directed by the truths of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. The apostle declares that the 
hope of the gospel is *as an anchor of the goul both 
gure. and steadfast.* 'The 8ame apostle gaye us 
an understanding of the nature and extent of the 
gospel hope, when, on his trial before Agrippa, 
he exclaimed—* And now I stand and am judged 
for the hope of the' promise made of God unto 
our fathers.” Every intelligent reader of the 
scriptures, will readily understand that Paul, in 
this declaration, had allusion to the oroinbe 
made by God unto Abraham, and renewed to 
Tsaac and to Jacob, that in their seed, © which is 
Christ,* all the nations, kindreds and families of 
the earth should be blessed. For entertaining 
a hope in the fulfilment of these glorious prom- 
ises of universal blessedness, the apostle was 
accused of the Jews, and arraigned before the 


judgment seat of king Agrippa, as we learn from 


his own words—* For which hope's sake, king 
Agrippa, I am accused of the Jews.* 'This was 
the character of Paul's hope—this is the hope of 
the gospel—the hope which is * as an anchor of 
the 8oul, both sure and 8teadfast.” 

Do my readers doubt the correctness of this 
heart-cheering conclusion ? Let them, then, try 


its truth by the test furnished by the 


He assures us that the hope of the eoopo ol Q 4 a 
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lacks nothing in filling the 80ul with peace. and 
Satisfaction in eyery condition and circumstance 
—pervades it with a * joy unspeakable and full 
of glory !'—ingures it perfect security against all 
the attacks of despair. Now if a hope in the 
final extinction of all sin, and error,.and wretch- 
edness, and the introduction of universal purity, 
righteousness and joy, to be accomplished by the 
blessed Father of spirits, through Jesus Christ, 
is not precisely this hope of the gospel, pray 
where shall we look for the gospel hope ? Re- 
member, the hope of the gospel, the *© s8ure and 
steadfast * hope, must be that which fills the 8oul 
with entire and perfect satisfaction in believing. 
And I repeat, if not in the gospel of universal 
holiness and happiness, where shall we look for 
such a hope ? Shall we look for it in the limited 
and meagre schemes devised by the poor wis- 
It will be 1a vain! 

Let the young lady who is perusing these 
lines, make the experiment in regard to the 
amount of satisfaction to be derived from her 
hope. I will grant that you possess a strong 
hope of your own salvation, and that 80 far as 
your future happiness is concerned, you cherish 
little or no fear. But you have parents and 
perhaps brothers and sisters. Does your hope 
include these objects of your tenderest affections? 
Have you a well-grounded hope that they will 
all participate with you in the ceaseless joys of 
heaven? If you have not, merciful Heaven, 
what must be your feelings! Look around the 
family. circle, and scan each beloved counte- 
nance—that youthſul sister, radiant with beauty, 
and with a heart ſull of that innocent hilarity, 
that playful exuberance of spirit, that affection- 
ate attachment 80 natural to her age—that man- 
ly brother, just commencing life, full of expec- 
tation of future s8uccess and prosperity—that 
venerable father, who has toiled with the cares 
and vexations of life that he might be able to 
make your condition comfortable and prosperous, 
and whose whitened locks now betoken a speedy 
grave—and that kind and affectionate mother, 
who has watched over you from earliest infancy, 
with all that tender care that none but a mother 
can exhibit, who has spent sleepless nights and 
anxious days by your couch during the danger- 
ous diseases of childhood ! which of them is 
excluded from your hope ? Contemplate them 
well, and ask your heart the searching question, 

© which of them. can I consent to part with for- 
Wh and ﬆill have my joys complete ?—which 
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of them can I.look upon with complacent satisfac- 
tion, and yet believe that while I shall be enjoy- 
ing the fulness of heaven's happiness, they will 
be plunged into the nether depths of intermina- 
ble despair, writhing in tortures inexpressible ?' 
Your heartwill send back an answer which you 
cannot misunderstand, —* Not one ! not one! 
Father, mother, brothers, sisters! Great God, 
how can I give them up ?—I cannot consent to 
an everlasting separation from one of these be- 
loved objects! The thought, the bare possbility 
of 8uch a separation, fills my soul with the deep- 
est anguish—there is wild distraction in reflect- 
ing upon it ! My own happiness is nothing—it 
sinks into utter worthlessness, if it cannot be 
participated in by those who are as dear to me 
as my- heart's core! Heaven with all its re- 
splendent glories, will be a dark and gloomy 


| abode, if those are absent whose presence now 


fills my 80ul with the sunlight of its existence. 
Lonely and sad shall T wander through its 
shining courts, bewailimg my unhappy bereave- 
ment! How shall I be able to admire the daz- 
zling s8plendor of the heaven of heavens, when 
some:; object of my dearest love, is glaring upon 
those inſernal walls which are lit only by the 
curling flames of ceaseless wrath ? how shall I 
be able to tune my voice to melody-and join in 
the s8weet. and thrilling strains of the armies of 
the blessed, when I reflect that a father or a 
brother, a mother or a sister, are uttering the 
piercing shrieks of ceaseless anguish, and how]- 
ing with grim demons in that horrid chorus that 
reverberates in the bottomless abyss ? Oh, 
blessed Father, spare me, 8pare me s8uch a ter- 
rific trial!” 

Young lady, I honor you sufficiently to be- 
lieve that 8uch must be your emotions, if your 
hope excludes one object of your love. If you 
expect to have in the next world a heart that is 
not composed. of ice, you must- also expect that 
these wretched feelings will pervade your bo- 
80m in that abode, in view of the ceaseless 
wretchedness of a 80ul whom you now regard 
with esteem! And what is the value, let me 
inquire, of a hope which paints such a.future? 
Is it a desirable hope? is it one we 8hould strive 
after? will it repay us for any exertion in ob- 
taining it ? does it fill. the s8oul with joy and 
peace in believing ? No—impossible.! 'Then, 
remember, it is not the hope of the Capaboit is 
not and cannot' be that hope which is * as an an- 
chor of the soul, both sure/and 8teadfast!? 


But perhaps you may say, your hope does 1n- 
clude those beloved objects united to you by the 
ties of immediate relationship, and that you have 
no doubt in regard to their future happiness. 
Suppose I allow it, still there is no certainty that 
you possess the hope of the gospel: Let us ap- 
ply another test. I ask you to probe not the 
corrupt and sinful emotions of your nature, but 
the most pure and holy principles of your heart, 
and” ascertain the extent to which you would 
have your hope of the salvation extend, to give 
you entire and perfect 8altsfaction! Make this 
experiment not as a sectarian,- but as an individ- 
ual whose heart is filled with love, benevolence, 
charity, and all those refined and tender 8uscep- 
tibilities, which characterize the true christian. 
When you thus enter the secret recesses of 
your 8oul, and make this trial under the influen- 
ces of the gospel, you will soon perceive the 
limits of your desires are not where you perhaps 
supposed them to be—you will find them rapidly 
enlarging and extending in length and breadth— 
you will be surprised to behold them overleaping 
the confined boundaries of -creeds, and running 
far beyond the contracted systems of men, until, 
before you are aware of it, they will embrace 
the whole intelligent creation ! It is totally im- 
possIble that any hope 8hort of this can give you 
that full satisfaction for which your soul thirsts— 
can allow you to exclaim, © My desire is wholly 
gratified—I can wish for no more, ask for no 
more—I am wholly at peace in my 80ul!* If 
you have not this hope, you are yet deficient of 
an * anchor * for your s80ul, and are liable to be 
buffeted by the stormy waves of doubt and fear. 

I entreat all who are yet strangers to the hope 
of the gospel, to seek diligently for it. It is a 
pearl of great price, and, will amply repay all 
those who exert themselves to obtain it. With- 
out the gospel hope of the salvation of the world, 
there is no 8uch thing as full contentment and 
peace of mind. But with that hope permanently 
fixed in the heart, the burthens of life are light- 
ened, the vicissitudes of fortune are borne with 
more equanimity, and all the trials of earth can 
be met with cheerfulness—for that hope points 
beyond these gloomy scenes, to the cloudless 
Skies of the abodes of peace and, rest, prepared 
for the weary children of men. And © the pure, 
unalloyed joy that gushes into the soul, when 
hope whispers that in that world we shall meet 
not only our dearly beloved relatives, but the 
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sin and clothed with the 8potless robes of immor- 
tality and endless happiness! Reader, this, this 
it is, that fills the heart with gladness—this hope 
enables us to appreciate the meaning of the 


apostle, when he speaks of a joy that is * un- 
speakable and full of glory! 
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Answer to the Wife's Petitiom.? 
Original. ; 
INSCRIBED TO ANN. 


Txov can'st not know the bitter grief, 
The agony of soul, 

I've suffered from the haste of speech 

I never could control ; 

Ah ! flowing tears have wet my cheek 
At midnight's siJent hour, 

And groans drawn from the heart have told 
Remorse's vengeful power. 


Oft have I looked on thy dear face, 
Dear as the hope of heaven, 
And seen a paleness there as though 
'Thy breast with wo was riven, — 
And all unconscious of an act 
That could thus pale that cheek, 
I've asked thee why ? and weep to find 
It was my hasty speech ! 


I've bowed npon my bended knees 
Before the throne of Him, 

Whose glory is his patience with 
Man, angel, seraphim, 

And I have prayed, if ever soul 

- Did pray for strength divine, 

To conquer the *© one cause of blame,” 
Fulfill the wish of thine. 


But 8till I err. My nature is 
To be a hasty thing, 
And with keen feelings guch as mine, 
It is a rankling sting. 
Yet do I hope to victor be, 
_ _ To 8peak with cautious tone, 
And never more by careless words 


True tenderness disown. ALFRED. 
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Queen Esther's Petition. 
Original. 


Tut 8un of Persia's wealth and power had 
reached its full meridian, when Ahasuerus as- 
cended the throne of that proud and extensive 
empire. Surrounded with luxury, his every wish 
gratified, with princes and nobles continually 
around who flattered and adored him, with the 
lives of millions depending on his word, he doubt- 


less thought himself the most important person- 
age, and the greatest monarch on earth. 

His Queen, the lovely Esther, was the idol of 
his soul ; thus he appeared to possess every 
thing which could promote his happiness. It 


whole ransomed race of man, purified from all 


| 


would seem as if he knew no sorrow or trouble 
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to:cloud his path, or fill his cup with bitterness ; 
but not 80 with his Queen ; she who was 'the 
pride of his heart, the envy of her ex, beautiful 
and lovely in her person, mild and unassuming 
in her manners—meekness, gentleness and love 
personified, is sorrowful ; there is a pensive 8ad- 
ness on her brow, she looks anxious and restless ; 
what desire can she, who is beloved by all, pos- 
gess which is not gratified ? happy indeed were 
She the only sufferer, but alas ! thousands of her 
kindred are mourning from the 8ame cause. 
Again we ask, What can have produced such an 
alteration ? Can' it be that Ahasuverus is the 
cause? Yes ! the proud monarch has decreed the 
massacre of her beloved nation—her kindred, her 
people, her dearest friends, are doomed to perish 
by the ruthless 8word ; it is for this, that parents 
and children, brothers and sisters, friends and 
acquaintances, are veiled in 8adness,—to this is 
owing the consternation which has seized on all, 
and this is why the gentle spirit of Esther droops, 
it is this Which causes her to fast and pray, to 
take off her vesture of gladness, and clothe her- 
gelf in sackcloth and ashes. While all around arc 
wrapt in sJumber, she is meditating upon some 
avenue for their escape, 8ome means by which 
the direful calamity may be arrested. At length 
She 1s resolved to brave death and all its terrors, 
Exchanging her mourning habiliments for royal 
apparel, with anxious solicitude she enters the 
presence of the king, exposing herself to the 
horrors of that fearful penalty, which awaited 
all those who presented themselves unbidden at 
the monarch's throne. . 

Behold the king seated upon the throne, wrapt 
in a profound reyerie, equally unconscious of the 
extent of his power, or the dignity of his station ; 
the queen approaches, surprised at her presence, 
enamored with her beauty, he beholds her in si- 
lent admiration ; aware that 8ome important er- 
rand urges her to 80 bold, go hazardous a step, 
he graciously waves his sceptre, and beckons her 
to approach, She comes, and in a humiliating 
manner bows before him ;” the transforming in. 
fluence of compassion is written on his brow, for- 
getting the haughty demeanor with which he 
usually receives 8uch suppliants, with gentle 
mildness he says, © Queen Exsther, what is thy 
petition, for it shall be.granted even to the half 
of all I possess ; * such clemency of manner in. 
creases her courage, and she makes known to 
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him her wish, that he together with his nearest 


lriend, might be present at a banquet she had" If, as the psalmist has written, the voice be 


HE 


prepared ; he signifies his willingness to comply, 
and she with ineffable joy departs, elated at the 
prospect of her 8uccess. 

Sleep is a s8tranger to the eyes of the king, 80 
much is he interested by. this interview; the time 
arrives, accompanied by his friend, he hastens 
to her banquet, she is prepared to receive. him, 
but dares not until he has. twice favored her with 
his presence, make known her petition. _ Unno- 
ticed are the rich viands spread. before him, his 
attention is all centred in her, again he informs 
her that every thing he possesses is at her dispo- 


'8al, and requests her to make known her wish ; 


at length summoning the energies of her troubled 
goul, she reveals to .him the cause of her anxie- 
ty. What surprise, what consternation fills his 
breast, as 8he craves her hfe, and that of her 
kindred, she who was dearer to him than life it- 
elf, 1s now before him, pleading the reversion of 
that 8ad s8enlence, which condemns herself and 
dearest friends, to the horrors of an ignominious 
death. No wonder, that in his ignorance of her 
kindred; and consequently of his agency in their 
destruction, no wonder that passion and revenge 
should arize and unite, against the perpetrator 
of 80 cruel a deed. Need I relate the conclu- 
8ion? The petition is granted; Haman the 
proud enemy of her nation, lies prostrate in death ; 
the Jews are impowered by the royal mandate to 
resist their foes, and fight for their dearest rights. 
The appointed day arrives; inspired with cour. 
age, and animated with hope, they approach to 
the conflict, victory attends their efforts, the peo- 
ple are s8aved, and the day 80 long anticipated 
with ſear and dread, closes in joy and peace. 


$. ©. 
Boston, Mass. 


Vocal and Instramental Church Muste. 

Original. FE 
THz 80ul-felt praisge of Jehovah is the noblest 
employment of the high powers 'of the human 
mind. TIt -awakens 'the most divine emotions, 
and is the parent of elevated sentiments that 
honor the Father. It feeds the fire of gratitude 
on the altar of the heart, and brings the devo- 
tional 8oul into. near communion with the joys of 
angels and geraphim. It engages the sublime 
faculties of the highest intelligences in the crea- 
tion of God, and the humblest child of earth is 
not debarred from engaging in the 8ame ser- 


vice. | 


[ka 


capacity to 8ound forth in harmonious and loſty 
notes the 'reverential praises of the Most High; | 
and it 1s a high and rich gift to be capable, by 
the eloquence of musical tones of enlivening and 
bearing away the affections of others to the 
throne of the Holy One, and thus becoming the 
ministering spirit of deyotion to the languid soul. 
And what child. of faith will not acknowledge | 
their indebtedness to the singing of pealms, 
hymns, and spiritual 8ongs, for the arousing of| 
the dormant feelings of the heart, imparting new | 


acceptable melody of the affections? 

Music is power. And its power in the church 
is great in attracting and fixing the attention, 
and exciting religious emotions in the breast of 
the hearer,—-in bearing him away from the 
world, its toils, cares, and grieſs—in calming 
the passions and 800thing to rest all turbulent 
feelings—and in centring the mind on the prop- 
er duties of the sanctuary. Well, then, has| 
music been called the handmaid of religion; 
and true it is that her power is never 80 melting, 
purifying and noble, as when it is blended with 
deep religious sentiment. Thus as8ociated, it is | 
an angel of God to bless and elevate. man—to 
pour into his _goul delights that make glad the 
Seraphs of heaven, and prepare him to enjoy the 
unwritten and unutterable harmonies of creation. 
The 80ft notes of the plaintive hymn, or the pa- 
thetic dirge, have drawn tears from eyes that 
never wept before at music's tone, and the peal-' 
ing hallelujah! from the organ's depths has| 
aroused a noble spirit ia many a breast unmoved 
by the arousing trumpet or the martial drum. 

What an astonishing instrument is the organ, : 
when its mighty and enchanting powers are 
called forth by. a master hand, who knows well 
the magic that lies in music's spell. It has held. 
hstening thousands at its will, till hushed was 
every lip, and every passion 8tilled, and the 
whole goul yielded to the magnetic charm. Its 
soft and mellow tones have drawn waters from 
eyes unused to the melting mood, and thus en- 
chained it has elevated the emotions of the 
heart, till its pealing thunders broke forth, and 
man has felt that heaven's doors were open and 
its melodies reached earth. How I do rever- 
ence the intellect of man as displayed in the 
construction. of the sublime organ! 


life and energy, and preparing them to offer the | 
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the glory of man, the glory of the wolea is 6 


But it needs. not the magic of that noble i in- 
strument to wake. us conſess the power and 


| 


charm of music in the church. God has given 

 8ingle voice melody enough, oftentimes, to 

e us praise him for the delights and the in- 
Spiration of sacred song. And the assistance 
which the christian minister derives from the in- 
fluences of music in preparing the mind- to re+ 
ceive the solemn truths of his message, must 
ever be highly prized by the enlightened and. 
good, 

It may be interesting and profitable to look 
into the customs of the ancient*church in refer- 
ence to. music-; and also consider 8ome of the 
fancies that in later times deprived men of the 
blesb influences of the melody of s8weet 8ounds 
in the house of prayer. 

The history of music must begin with the his- 
tory of man; and though the curious have de- 
viged a thousand accounts of its origin, it doubt- 
less derived its existence ſrom the spontaneous 
language of emotion. Pope said of himself that 
© he lisped in numbers, for the numbers came;? 
and 80 it was we believe with the first notes of 
human music, In all ages, and in all nations, 
its power and its charms have been known and 
confessed;—the savage and. the civilized, the 
barbarian and the enlightened, have yielded te 
its enchantments. It is blended with the cus- 
toms of all religions, from the drums and gongs 
of the pagan tent, to the noble organ of the mag- 
nificent cathedral. We trace its presence carly 
among the worshippers of the true God, -anT 
mark the divine approbation resting upon it. 

Moses was the first to introduce into the Jew- 
ish service instrumenta] music; . and in the'time 
of David it was much improved by the introduc- 
tion of geveral new instruments, in obedience to 
the divine command. When Hezekiah restored 
the temple zervice he followed the works of Da- 
vid, and gave music its throne in the sanctuary, 
aid it blended with and gave life to the devotions 
of the worshippers. 2 Chron. xxix. 25—28. 

The music of the house of holiness was both 
vocal and instrumental,—* As well the SNRerS, 
as the players on instruments shall be there, 
8aid the aweet singer of Israel; and that female 
voices lent their charm to the music of the tem- 
ple choir, is evident ſrom many passages in the 
historical books. Let one instance suffice; 1 
Chron. xxv. 5, 6. © And God gave to Heman 
ſourteen 80ns and three daughters. All these 
were under the hands of their father for gong 1 in 
the house of the Lord, with cymbals, psalteries - 
and harps, for the service of the house of Ged.* 
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David always attached great importance to{ 
the music of the house of worship. | He knew it 
was power, and his'own harp had taught him 
how it could 8cothe to 8weet slumber the tumul- 
tuous passions and warring emotions in the hu- 
man breast. "And what splendid provisions did 
he make for this part of public worsbip; great 
was the multitude of singers and instruments to 
praise the Lord ; and we may imagine, but can- 
not describe, the effect produced when 200 Le- 
vites and priests, with cymbals, psalteries, harps, 
trumpets, and other instruments of music, made 
one s0ound-to be heard in praising and thanking 
the Lord, for his mercy endureth forever. *And 
the Psalmist was diligent in adding to the s8ongs 
and triumphs that ascribed praise to the God of 
Israel, and 8ublimer compositions than s8ome of 
these exist not. 


Beautifully has an old writer said of David— 
* It was for the raising up of men's hearts, and 
s8weetening of their affections towards God, that 
the prophet David having had singular know]- 
edge, not in poetry alone, but in music also, 
judged them both to be things most necessary 
for the house of God.* How eloquent then is 
the vivid description this sweet and 8ublime' poet 
gave of the dezolation of the Lord's house and 
the captivity ;—* By the rivers of Babylon, there 
we sat down, yea, we wept, when we remem- 
bered Zion. We hanged our harps on the wil- 
lows 1n the midst thereof. For there they that 
carried us away captive required of us a 8ong; 
and they that wasted us required of us mirth, 
8aying, Sing us one of the songs of Zion. How 
shall we sing the Lord's 8ong in a strange_land?” 


Here is indeed a pathetic picture. The day's 
toil was past, and the captives went forth to the 
banks of the rivers with their harps. They 
strive to sing, but the memories of other days 
blend too powerfully with their 8ongs, and they 
hush the melody. 
their harps; they cannot sing, though their mas- 
ters ask them, for they are in a strange land. 


And who has not known this power of music to. 
unlock the stores of memory, to bear us back to! 
the past, and cause unbidden tears to flow by 
the utterance of the simple 8ong, or pathetic lay. 


£ Muzie!—© how ſaint, how weak, 
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On the willows they hang 


apostles sang even in prisons; and we. are ex- 
horted to * Let the word of Christ dwell in you 
richly in all wisdom; teaching and admonishing 
one ,another in psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
Songs, Singing with grace in your hearts to the 
Lord.” | 

But the strangest notions ever imagined have 
been favored in olden times in the church. * In- 
strumental music,” has been a fruitful” theme, 
and the most absurd arguments have been re- 
sorted to, by those who would ' have it excluded 
from the house of God. Some of the ancient 
fathers were 80 violently opposed to instrumental 
music that they would not allow that it was ever 
introduced into the temple service, and hence 
put allegorical interpretations on the ' passages 
that refer to it. Thus, when, as in Psalm xxxin 
2, we read of praising the Lord with * an metru- 
ment of ten strings,* they would interpret it to 
mean the ten commandments, and we should 
praise the Lord by obeying them. 

About the year 1250 it was written—* In the 
old law God was praised both with musical in- 
struments and human voices; but the christian 
church does not use instruments to praise him, 
lest he should seem to Judaize.” 

Luther, it is said, considered organs among 
the ensigns of Baal; and others in his day were 
even more foolish in-this respect than he. 

© It is however 8aid of Luther that he regarded 
music *as one of the fairest and most glorious 
gifts of God, to which satan 1s a bitter enemy.” 
And Sir W. Temple in his works avers that 
*s0me of the fathers went 80 far as to esteem 
the love of music « 82gn of predestination, a thing 
divine, and reserved for the felicities of heaven 


| itself.? | | 


In two of the Dutch s8ynods in 1581, and 1594, 
it was resolved that they would endeavor to ob- 
tain of the magistrates the laying aside of organs 
and the singing with them in churches. This 
was in consequence of organs being retained 
and played in churches against the wish of the 
pastors. | {19.2 | 

The Church of England in her ancient homi- 
lies also remonstrated against the use of-organs 
and other instruments of music in churches; and 
in one instance, after mentioning piping, singing, 
chanting, and playing on organs, which was in 


| Language ſades before thy 8pell!” 
Mugsic was honored by the founder and early 


apostles of: the 'christian church, as it was: by | 
David. The Savior sang with his disciples; the| 


-use before' the Reformation, it was exhorted 
upon the . ſaithful to * rejoice greatly and give 


thanks to God, that our chun hes are delivere a 
out of these things | that displeaged God 80' gore, 


- 60s 


and '80 ey: _ the holy house and place 
of prayer.” | 

A petition to parliament was framed in 1586 
by the puritans in England; which among,other 
things asked—*'That all cathedral churches may 
be put down, where the service of God is griev- 
ously abused by piping with organs, singing, ring- 
ing and trowling of psalms, ſrom one side of the 
choir to the other, with the squeaking of chanting 
choristers.* - *In the 17th century, during the 
civil wars, organs were removed from the church- 
es in England; and 80 generally reprobated, 
that, at the Restoration, there could scarce be 
found either organists, organ-builders, or sing- 
ers.” The celebrated Wesley entertained 
strange views of a common part of musical com- 
positions, for thus he said in his journal ;,—* There 
are two things, in all modern pieces of music, 
which I could never reconcile to common sengse. 
One 1s, 8inging-the szame words ten times over 
the other, singing different words by different 
persons, at one and the same time ;' and this in 
the most 8olemn addresses to God, whether by 
way of prayer, 'or of thanksgiving. This can 
never .be 'defended by all the musicians in Eu- 
rope, till reason is quite out of date.* Yet Wes- 
ley was a dear lover of music, and was the au- 
thor of 8ome very beautiful hymns, many times 
Sung in the manner he reprobated. 

Qur puritan forefathers also banished instru- 
mental music, as they pejected the robes and 
ceremonies. of the church from which they sepa- 
rated, and deemed. it too frivolous to blend with 
Sacred things. Thus did they cast aside what 
would have done much to 8often:'down that harsh 
Severity which was too prominent a _characteris- 
tic among them ; and thus also did they mark as 
proſane, that which -is most elevating, and im- 
parts the most refined, the purest pleasure. 

Some there are now who thus regard instru- 
mental music as unfit for a place-in the house of 
the Lord. And we shall not have. to trace back 
the history of s8ome towns very far, to arrive at 
the time when there was much wrath excited in 
the breasts of many aged persons, by the intro- 
duction into church of the soft and mellow 
tones of the flute, ir in \ the.place' of ts antiquated 
and hideous pitch-pipe. | 

The great argument. against the use of Tnntry- 
mental music in churches is founded on the as- 
80clations connected with it in the minds of many, 
ren nds them. of the dance, the. revel, and 

8tive NN. But would not -the .8ame ar- 
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'gument hold with as great force against 8ing- 


ing? For has not the human voice been even 
more prostituted than instruments of music? No 
man could ever make the flute, the violin, or the. 
organ, utter profanity, or express the obscene 
sentiment ;_ yet, to its shame, the human voice 
has done. this, and therefore all singing should 
be discarded, if these sapient logicians are cor- 
rect. But the abuse of blessings.is no argument 
against the use of them ; and though the harp, 
the cymbal, and the trumpet, were used in the 
ſestive 8cene and in the gay and 8octal dance, yet 
did Infinite Wisdom order their introduction into 
the zacred service. May their enlivening tones 
never be excluded by the harshness of bigotry, 
or the sternness of prejudice ; and while they 
add to the joyousness of public worship, may 
they never mar its solemnity.- 

'The importance of music and of its being gen- 


; || erally cultivated, attracts more and more atten- 


tion every year. 'The change in public senti- 
ment in this respect has been very great within a 
few years past. Music is made more a branch of 
common education ; and the recent animated at- 
tempt to introduce this art or study into the pub- 
lic schools in Boston, is prophetic of even more 
prosperous days for music. Tt would astonish 
many to know how many young persons attend 
the Juvenile Singing Schools in the city, and 
what proficients in the art many very young chil 
dren are. I once attended a Juvenile Concert 
there, composed of 180 children, if I remember 
right, and never will ſade from my memory the 
delight and astonishment I experienced that eve- 
ning. As a branch of juvenile education, vocal 
music is deserving of the high regard of every 
parent who has at heart the welſare of their chil- 
dren. It has well been said to be © a study and 
an amusement, a discipline and a sport;* and the 
most agreeable results have followed its cultiva- 
tion among the young. in many places. 

Although it may be deemed a digression from 
our general subject, yet we would exhort parents 
to give inore attention to this 8ubject, and could 
we awaken more general interest'in this study 
for the young it would be labor well repaid. In 
ancient days male and female children were 


trained up, regularly educated, for the service of 


the house of the Lord, to sing the high praises 
of the God of Tsrael ; and why should it not be 
80 now ? Why giould not _ children be educated _ 
to minister beſore the people in holy oolig? "Is 
it not most important, and is it not an honorab: 
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gervice? And permit-me to add, that were it|| 


more general to educate children in the science 
and pleasures of mugic, profanity, obscenity, and 
quarrels would be less common among the juve- 
nile portion of the community. I commend. the 
subject to, the candid and serious attention of ev- 
ery. ſather and of every mother. 

While the importance of music, and the val- 
ge of + well-trained choir, are generally acknowl- 
edged, it becomes the friends of religious deyo- 
- tion who are lovers of music, to look well to the 
changes which , some would effect in the musical 
taste of the community. The simplicity, the pa- 
thos, and the melting power of 8acred music, 
Should not be sacrificed to scientific flourishes 
and the arbitrary rules of modern harmony. 
There should be legs desire to astonish with diffi- 
cult execution, and more zeal to send forth those 
simple and heart-stirring melodies, that reach the 


goul, and awaken powerful and hallowed emo-| 


tions. Modern harmony has s8acrificed too much 
of old-ſashioned melody, and the aim has been 
rather to please the ear, than to affect the heart 
and open the deep fount of feeling. 


Dr, Franklin, that accurate observer and phi- | 


losophical reasoner, has written upon this point, 
and his remarks apply as well to our time, as to 


the age he lived in ; he says, © The pleasure ar- |) 
tists fee] in hearing much of the music compogsed || 


in the modern taste, is not the natural pleasure 
arising from melody or harmony of sounds, but 
of the 8ame; kind we feel on seeing the surprising 
feats of tumblers and rope-dancers, who execute 
difficult things. For my part I take this to be 
really the case, and suppose it the reason why 


those who are unpractised in music, and there-| 
fore. unacquainted with those difficulties, have | 


little or no pleasure in hearing this music. Many 
pieces of it are mere compositions of tricks, 1 
haxe gometimes, at a concert, attended by a com- 


mon audience, placed myself 80 as to. ee all their || 


faces, and observed no signs of pleasure in them 


during. the performance of a great part that was 


admired. by the performers themselves, while a 
plain old Scotch tune, which they disdained, and 
could. scarcely be prevailed on to play, gave 
manifest and general delight. : 

And the same point is well illustrated in an 
anecdote. related of the Emperor Charles the 
Sizth and Farinelli, the celebrated Italian Singer. 
The Emperor one day said to him, that his sing- 
ing was indeed supernatural, on he neither 


| 
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continued his majesty, * thess: PRA strides, 

these never ending notes and passages, only 8ur- 
prise, and it is now: time for you. to. please ; you 
are too lavisk of the giſt with which nature bas 
endowed you ; if you wish to reach the heart you 
must take a more plain and simple road.* 'These 
ſew words, it is. 8aid, effected an entire change in 
Farinelli's singing/; from this time he 80. min- 
gled the pathetic and the simple with the gublime 
and spirited, that he not only astonished, but cap- 


| tivated the hearts of all who beard him. 


Singers should always remember that a con- 
gregation is not composed of learned and scien- 
tific masters of mugic, and while they are honor- 
ably. zealous to acquit themselves with credit in 
obeying the rules of science, they should never 
8corn that plain and simple road that reaches the 
heart. The minister who. is not ambitious to 
preach well and honor his office, can hardly be 
said to degerve a station-in the church ; and the 


| singer who is not emulous to sing well and hon- 
| or his office, cannot be worthy to s8ing the songs 


of the sanctuary. Therefore I disparage not due 
attention to the science, while I plead for the 
simplicity, the pathos, and the JOG power of 


Sacred musIc. ED. 
E. Cambridge, 1838. 


TO ———_ 
Original. 


S18TER, sister! dearer name 

Than ere coined by flattery's art, — 
Known not in the rolls of fame, 

But more treagured. in the heart; 
Let me breathe it with a tone 

That shall tell how dear it is, 
Tender as the dove's 8oft moan, 

Gentle as the mother*s kiss. 


Sister, sister! Oh how much 
Mingles in that little word, 
Waking thoughts whose thrilling touch 
Reaches ſeeling's finest chord ; 
Visions bright, to memory dear, 
Float before the raptured gaze, 
Voices gweet zalute the ear, 
Kindly as in by-gone days. 


Stter, sister ! is the name 

_ That give to thee in truth, 

And I ask for love the s8ame, 
Guiltless as the 8mile of youth. 

By the joys we both have shared, 
By the worth of friendshi true, 

Let not our love be impaire 

By those deeds which we WAY IDO: 


C—-—, SELIM- 


Inpusrry makes man glorious ; without It, © all 


loomy dark 88 —rife with 'mis 
moved nor 8tood like any other man ; * but;? eotode ra : 


Vntvercalion fn 61d PE=4 
| Original. | 

Dioneng: a recgnt tour to the head waters of the 
Connecticut river, I met with many incidents 
well calculated to make glad the christian heart, 
to 8trengthen the weak, and tonfirm the doubt- 
ing. Here were numbers converted to. the true 
faith ere they had seen the public advocates of 
the gospel of salvation, who can 8ay with the in- 
Spired apostle * ForT neither received it of man, 
neither was I taught it ; but by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ.* I found them to have come, as it 
were, from all the various sects in christendom, 
yet all have the 8ame testimony, even praise to 
our God But nothing $0 much interested me as 
meeting and conversing with an aged mother in 
the Israel of our ' God, whose head is silvered 
over by the frost of ninety-four winters, and who 
for 8everal years has been entirely blind. For 
nearly sixty years she was an exemplary mem- 
ber of an orthodox church, and a believer in a 
partial 8alyation. *'To be_ ure,” said 8he, * the 
doctrine of endless misery always appeared mys- 
terious when compared with the attributes of 
God, yet the clergy taught it, and it was embra- 
ced by my acquaintances. I therefore thought 
it must. be correct, and beheved it would all be 
made plain in the world of spirits.* Before the 

ids of error passed from her mental vision she 
zawthere was salvation' for all who came in by 
the door of the church, and |she loved God for 
8uch a display of his goodness ; but now she 
loves him the more, for by attentively studying 
the scriptures of truth she has found © him of 
whom Moses in- the law: and the prophets did 
Speak, Jesus of Nazareth the Sdvior of the 
world ;* and she has rest to her soul. She looks 
with the eye of ſaith to that glorious day when 
with the ransomed throng — 


* Her $0ul and her body sha]l shine 
In robes of 8alvation and praise, 

And banquet on pleasures divine, 
Where Christ his full beauty displays.' 


She is 8urrounded by thuse who anxiously 
await her halting, that they may lead her away 
to those broken cisterns, which contain none of 
the waters of life... But they look, in vain, for 
she knows.in whom he has put her trust, and 
has his unfailing word-that he will neither leave 
nor-forsake: her, but that his grace $hall be sufli- 


cient. ſor nos 59S: Her ag equal to ker 


Lo 


| L ha le to mad, hereelf, ha: enjoys much, the 
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bleazed -n8ed priviage of hearing the- Bible, that great 
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chart-of her 8alvation, read by others; never for- 
getting that here she ould the words: of eternal 
life. For a'time sbe had the privilege of hearing 


glad tidings weekly from the columns of the 


Watchman, but this is no longer hers ; she how- 
ever anticipates happy visits from the Ladies Re- 
pository, of which 8he has long heard a favorable 
report, —may she never be disappointed, but on 
the return' of each month, may her heart be 
made glad by this messenger of glad tidings. 

She has never heard a public message from a 
preacher of the great salvation, yet she has had 
the privilege of meeting and mingling her prayers 
with two public advocates of this faith. She 
finds many also upon the right hand and upon the 
leſt who are awaiting the consolation of Israel, 
and nothing is more delightful to her than to join 
in the high sounding praises of her God. 

Her reasoning faculties remain good, extreme- 
ly good, 80 that she is enabled to expose the 
8ophistry of those with whom she is 8urrounded, 
and maintain her integrity before her neighbors. 
She 1s always ready to give a reason for the hope 
within her, with meekness and fear, and her life 
is enough to convince all that she has been with 
Jesus. May the rich consolations of the gospel 
ever be hers, and: may all who profess the christ- 
ian name go and do likewise, and the peace of 
God will be theirs. Amen. W. W. 

Lempsler, N. H. 


From the 'Trumpet and Magazine. 
The Atheist with his Dead Child 


My boy, my beauteors boy, say is it Death, 

That sits enthroned upon thy peaceful brow ? 

Yes, it is 80,—ſor not the slightest breath 

Comes from the parted lips e'en now, 

And thou, my boy, mine own and only one 
Art gone, forever gone ! 


Death ! Death, who art thou ? one who comes to take, 
To thy own dark abode, the fair of earth ; 
One who art near in joyous hours to break 
Aﬀection's ties, and hush the voice of mirth ; 
Thou ruthless tyrant of the haman race, 
Whose path not one can trace. 


—_ 


My breaking heart mnst own thy power, © Death, 

In thy enibrace now lays my beauteous boy, 

From his loved form hath fled the murmuring breath, 

And with that breath hath fled my all of Joy ; 

But the sad bursting heart must live, live on, 
Though hope and joy are flown. 


My chi!d will rest in calm, yet dread repose, 
Which earth's deep, mighty thunders cannot break ; 
In rest which knows no end, which ne'er will clove, 
In sleep, from which man never will awake, 

And this is.man's dread fate, his closing doom,— 


This dark eterval gloom ! 


0 
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The bounding step; and*careless langh of youth,. 
The Faye which darted from the flashing eye, 
Betokening cbildhood's innocence and truth, — 
All, all have fled, as mists of morning fly 
Before the rising of the orb of day, 

So passed my boy away. 


Oh ! could I with the eye of faith behold*. 

A blest reunion with the hearts we love, 

'Then would I to my aching bosom fold 

This truth, and turn my weeping eyes above,. 

And $ay to this pale clay, We meet again 
Where bliss shall ever reign. 


But no ! it is not 80, the darksome grave 
Mnst be man's last abode, his final home ;- 
To this must sink the noble and the brave, 
Youth's flowing locks, and manhood's high renown ;* 
And love must lie forever in the grave, 
There will be none to save. 


Yet will I gaze once more upon my boy,. 
Ere he is 8hrouded in the darksome tomb, 
For never more with its deep glance of joy 
Will-his dark eye meet mine. Een now the gloom 
And shadow of the grave is o'er him cast, 
This look must be my last.. 


Now let Despair close round my lonely path,. 
All that I prized is gone, forever gone ! 
Let life's dark storms s8weep o'er me in their wrath, 
I'stand a prey to 8orrow, and alone; 
In dark despair, impatient now I wait 
My dread, yet certain fate.. 
Eharlestown, Mass. 


Uncle John...No. 3. 
Original. 


HIS VIEWS OF BENEVOLENCE AND GRATITUDE... 


UncLE John was quite as benevolent as his 


means would allow. He. was always ready to. 


impart charity to the needy, and extended ever 
the hand: of liberality to the poor. He would 
never permit a fellow-being to suffer, while he 
had the means of relieving him, and was aware 
of his situation, . And though indeed he did not 


go 80 far as. the woman of Shunem and build a 
temple of hospitality on the wall, his house. was | 
a refuge for the wandering, and he could always | 
provide a 8pare apartment for the homeless and | 


way-worn child of humanity. Such. an one I 


found seated at his table one chilly evening in| 


the cooler months, and apparently refreshing-him- 
Self with:that keen appetite with which-especially 


the destitute and penniless traveller is generally | 


provided. _ After he had retired; to repoge his 
weary limbs upon the welcome couch prepared 
for him; the conversation of myself. and uncle 
John turned upon benevolence. - I remarked up- 


on: his proyerbial kind-heartedness, and spoke of || 


the gre it degree of gratitude which its exercise 


had probably excited.. My unele replied— 


| 


ed, We are born to be assistan 


| self-interest calls it into action. 


ate to:myself 
[ have maniſest- 

s one to-'the 
other, What should we be'if God did not raise 
up friends for us. If he has given me frietids, 
who are kind and affectionate, who, &ympathise 
with me, and who serve me. faithfully in their 
sphere, he demands my - gratitude. -.\And why 
should I not be a friend-to him who is friendless 
and forlorn? Benevolence is a thing demanded 
of man in his relation to man. It is that which 
even the poor can cheerfully cherish, and which 
those who possess anything can certainly exer- 
cize. The mendicant is not its only object., It 
should be extended to all who surround us; our 
friends are its 8ubjects—our kindred demand it of 
us. It may be carried out into every 8cene of 
life ; its feelings may: be mingled with our stud- 
ies; and with our every day duties ; it- 1s that 
universal feeling which unites man to man, and 
which causes us to wipe the tear of sorrow, and 
alleviate the pang of suffering. It is the guar- 
dian angel of humanity. * 

©True beneyolence is disinterested. No con- 
sideration of policy dictates it—no reverence for 
It 8prings alone 
from itself, and possess8es within itself the true 
Source and the genuine impulse of its own ope- 
ration, The highest, most esteemed and most 
| praige-worthy deeds of benevolence were- wholly 
of a disinterested character. The life of our Sa- 
vior affords many remarkable instances ; and 
who can pursue the thread of a Howard's exist- 


no credit for what benevolen 


| ence without being struck with this great truth, 


The truly benevolent man feels no pride in his 
charities ; nor does he bestow that a. world may 
applaud as they behold his benevolence.” He 
feels a conviction ef duty ; and, blessed be: God, 
he permits himself to act . according to his con- 
viction, The voice of popular: praise weighs 
with him, nothing ; his deeds are the simple 
overflowings of a heart which endures not to see 
any in distress. of 

* It is wrong to 8uppose that gratitude 1s re- 
quired alone from the receiver ;:the giyer bas 
quite as much need of exercising gratitude as 
him on: whom his charity is bestowed. - We are 
indebted to the person toward whom our benevo- 
lence is- exercised, for an opportunity of doing 
good and performing a christian duty.:: For this, 


'every one who loves his God and esteems .the 
privileges of virtue; will 'be-eminently' thankful. 
'Those who are accustomed- to extend charity: 


the needy, would do well to think of this ; and 
In such a cage we should have less complaint of 
the ingratitude of those on whom fayors have 
been. bestowed and less indifference to the calls 
of benevolence on this account, Every one who 
realizes that he has reason to be grateful for the 
opportunity of bestowing kindness, will divest 
himself of every other consideration, and will 
attend, whenever Providence affords him the 
chance, to the calls of duty cheerfully, seasona- 
bly, and promptly.” 

Thus spake uncle John, and methought his 
words were the words of wisdom. I am sure 
that they carried with them this recommenda- 
tion—they. came from the heart. And neyer was 
sincerity more practically manifested than it was 
by my uncle, He was a man who in his benev- 
olence practically conformed to the christian 
standard, and never permitted his left hand. to 
know what was done by his right, and he ever 
appeared to be thankful for the privilege of do- 
ing good. D. I... 


Amecient Scenes. 


Original. 


© Oh, here with his flock the 8ad wanderer came, 

These hills he toiled over in grief are the sxame— 

'The founts where he drank by the way-side till flow, 

And the 8ame airs are blowing which breathed on his 
brow.? WHITTIER, 


To us who live in this age of the world, it ap- 
pears a great while since the outward form of 
Jesus was 8een walking upon. our earth, and 
those astounding miracles were wrought, the 
least of which would, in this day, confound the 
wise and * perplex the nations.* It seems to us, 
when retrospection carries our minds back, like 
a 8ort of eternity 8ince those wonderful deeds 
were performed. But it is not 80 very long, af- 
ter all, gince the Redeemer wandered houseless 
and homeless, over the wilderness of Judea, or 
taught beside the dark waters of Galilee. When 


we read of those things in the New Testament, 


it seems s8carcely possible that we are perusing 
the plain-and simple chronicle of events which 
actually took place in our working-day world— 
yet 8uch is the fact. What should we now 
-think-of the man who should call the dead man, 
bound in his grave-clothes, from the tomb, and 
restore |him to. his weeping relatives? What 
_ Should'we think of him who, meeting a poor beg- 
ern been +blind from his birth, should 
«command; his: Sight to be given/ him ; and-who 
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 8hould restore to the cripple the use of his limbs:; 
should-make the deaf hear, and cleanse the lep- 
er from his infirmity? How would the nations be 
astonihed, and fear fall upon the. ungodly ! 
Well did Jesus say that many should wish to see 
the days which his followers and the scoffing un- 
believers saw, and would not be able ! Since 
those things transpired, great light has been shed 
abroad, and he that walked in comparative ob- 
scurity among the nations is now regarded in 
the highest point of view, as the. chosen of Ged, 
and the. High Priest of the new dispensation. 
His name is Iauded. by ,priest and people, king 
and peasant, and his tomb is visited by nations 
from afar, and his last resting place is approach- 
ed with awe and veneration. Under a sense of 
his mighty and mysterious power, it must indeed 
be an interesting journey to visit the Jand in 
which he dwelt—to walk beside the 8ame etreams 
at which he cooled his thirst, to visit the gar- 
den in which he prayed, and to offer up our 
heart's adoration at the altars on which his hand 
was laid. Who could stand on the mountam 
where he stood, and not feel a mysterious thrill 
of holy awe? who could sit were he once sat 
with his followers—those martyred apostles who 
first preached the everlasting gospel,—and not 
feel his mind impressed with sensations of a pow- 
erful and indescribable nature? 


Yet to those who lived in that day, there was 
nothing new or wonderful in his appearance. 
Even his miracles failed to produce that impres- 
sion which such mighty deeds seem intended 
to produce ; and we, of this day are surprised 
that the Jews were 80 slow of heart to: believe, 
aſter witnessing 8uch astonishing displays of Al- 
mighty power. We find them having recourse 
to the vilest s8ophistry in order to disprove those 
wondeful works—attributing their agency to the 
Prince of Evil, since there:was no other way in 
which they could disprove them. In short, 
where the heart is evil, and .men .are bent upon 
deceiving, the most self-evident truths':are gain- 
82id,.ant some way is found by which good may 
be turned into evil. With all our boasted light 
and knowledge, nothing is more-common in this 
day than to endeavor to overcome good with evil 
and to subvert truth with error ; and this will al- 
ways be the: cage, 80 long as'the hearts of men 
are impure, elfish, and:/proud. There are many 
professors of christianity who are no more christ- 
ians than were the Jews who nailed Jesas to the 
cross. * The kingdom of heaven suffereth vio- 
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lence,” was the language of Jesus ; and it was 
for that cause that he wandered over the land a 
poor and sorrow-stricken man. * He came unto 
his own, and his own received him not.* The 
hearts of men were shut against the truth which 
he proclaimed ; and we need not look upon this 
as any 8trange matter, since it is the same 1n' this 
day. His simple, sublime, and humiliating doc- 


trines—when they come in contact with the sel-| 


fighness of man—are scouted, reviled, and dis- 
believed by the sons of men; and various 8ub- 
"terfuges are resorted to, by priests and people, 
to ery down that which strikes at their own sel- 
figh indulgence and evil propenstties, 

It is as difficult for the 8pirit of Christ to find 
access to the hard and proud hearts of the chil- 
dren of men in these latter days, as it was for 
his person to find favor with the Jews when he 
walked among that rebellious and sinful people. 
©'The kingdom of heaven till suffereth violence,” 
and all manner of sophistry is resorted to, in or- 
der to keep out the light of truth, and evade obe- 
dience to the revealed will of God. Let us not, 
therefore, condemn the unbelief of the Jews un- 
til we have shown by our works that we have a 


living faith in Christ. BETHA, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Last Less0n. 
Original, 


AMoNG the most diligent and promising scholars 
of 'our sabbath-school, was Suson. Her eager- 
ness to learn, and her desire to understand the 
8cripture she recited, endeared her much to 
those who were careful of her spiritual culture. 
Every passage she learned at school was mark- 
ed in her little bible, and were referred to often 
by her with delight. But in the very blosgsom of 
her days, the destroyer came, and friends were 
called t ve2p over the fast fading of the valued 
and favorite flower. She too, was conscious of 
her doom, and though many would deem her too; 
young to think of death, yet 8he realized all the ' 
meaning of that term. To her, death -was not. 
terrible—no da kening shadows 8hrouded the! 
light of her mind, but her heart was confident 
that it was a sleep that brings a glorious change. 


Around her, gethered weeping ſriends, while 8he | 


lay-calm and patient, teaching them with a ilent 


but ©xpresIVe eloquence, lessons of http 
and trust in heaven, 


A” few days ere 8he. died, her mother 8at by! 


| 
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her with her heart filled with grief at the thought 
of parting with the. light and sunshine of her 
home ; Susan saw her s8orrow, and asked for her 
little bits its dear loved bean she had 80 often 


folded to her heart as she tripped with light 8tep 


to the sabbath-school. The book was brought, 
and she opened it, and pointed to the last verse 
she had learned at s8chool. It was not marked, 
and he asked her mother to mark it, as a 8weet 
passage. Her mother took the volume, and the 
tears of strong emotion gushed ſrom her eyes as 
she caught the words—* Suffer hitle children to 
come unfo me, and forbid them not ; for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven,* Susan died, and the 
pas8age at's last learned was the Jast breathing 
of her voice. It is dear to her parent, for she 
ſelt that it 8poke to her of the truth—her child 


| hath gone to heaven—to Jesus the lover o\ little 


children, 

Mother ! would thou have thy child grow up in 
Spiritual beauty? If 80, neglect not to acquaint 
the young mind with the divine truths of Christ's 
teachings. Deem not the sabbath-school of lit- 
tle w«rt 

*'The world will come with care and crime, 
And tempt too many a heart astray ; 


Still the seed 8own jn early time 
Will not be wholly cast away. 


The infant prayer, the infant hymn, 
Within the darkened $oul will rise, 
When age's weary eye 18 dim, 

And the grave's shadow round us hes.” 


” 


The Self-Sacrificing Spirit of Jeans, 


Original, 


Lox 19. 41: *And when he was come near, he be- 
held the city, and w2pt over it.” 


JesUs CuHrIsT was the weeper; Jerusalem was 
the city; and muzh moral sublimity is as80cia- 
ted with the incident. No heart of s8ensibility 
can fail to be awakened by the pathetic scene as 
delineated by the Evangelist, and no: christian 
can reflect on the p rtrait of the Sa'or as there 
presented without bei ig touched with tender- 


|| ness, unless his mind is incapa-»ie of estimating 


the noblest traits of character. But how.ma'y 
carelessly pass by the incident as recorded with- 
out granting'a momert to.consider the ass8ocia- 


tions connected with it, and the mor:l beauty. 
and grandeur of the scene. 


many of the thrilling portions of the 'Savior's 


And thus it is with 


history; they are not eatimated aright, [because 
men will not t attempt to give form and: ſanta 
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the yarious parts in their imaginations; while in 
perusing a work of fiction, an ingenious ro- 
mance, they * will call up before them the actors 
and scene of action, and thus become intensely 
interested in the work, and receive many mrvug 
impressions ſrom the perusal. 

Truth is better than fiction, and let us show 
we feel this by giving our attention to cons1der 
the ass8ociations connected with the incident to 
which our text refers, Jesus weeping oyer Je- 
rusalem 18 not a circumstance of little-interest, 
and to be passed by in haste; but it is full of 
interest, and 1s capable of being made, by an 
able mind, a theme of great power to awake the 
best ſeelings of the 8oul. The person, the time, 
and. the scene, are thrilling topics to discuss, 
and we are confident that we cannot do them 
justice, But let us attempt to portray s8ome- 
what of the beauty connected with the text, and 
draw out some reflections that may quicken our 
love toward, and our confidence in, the Sa- 
vIOT. 

Our- text represents him as coming near to 
Jerusalem, but how was he approaching it? 
Was it with feelings of bitterness caused by the 
raging malice of enemies? or with weariness 
from toil and nowhere to lay his head? Tf 8uch 
were his feelings, to weep was natural, as he 
camg in sight of the princely homes and luxu- 
rious grandeur of proud Jerusalem—filled with 
pampered votaries of ostentation and pride; but 
he approached the city not as an humble and 
way-worn pilgrim—not as a weary deer hunted 
by relentless pursuers; but he came near it amid 
the 8houts of exultation and the hosannas of an 
enraptured multitude. 

- Let us contemplate the cause and spectacle. 
The fame of Jesus had gone out through the 
land, and every tongue spake of his mighty mi- 
racle, and all marvelled if -it was not him who! 
was promised to their nation. But now an en- 
thusiagm had seized a multitude , they proclaimed 
him as the Messiah, they cast their garments in 
the road to carpet the way, and Jesus approach- 
ed the great city sitting on a colt, 8urrounded 
by a vast multitude Shouting, while they strewed 
branches of palm in the path, © Hosanna to the 
Son of David; Bleased is he that cometh in the 
nan © of - the Lord; Hosanna' in the highest.' 

ile these- shouts were rending the air, and 
Jeaus as tho | object of a vast multitude's en- 
4 "ihe y, and; as he = it spread out before him 
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, be came within sight of | 


REPOSITORY. 


I in all its pride and beauty, he "or and witored 
« mournful lamentation. 

What nobleness of character does that inci- 
dent reveal! How utterly forgotten was self in 
the thoughts of others deplorable fate! The 
shouts of thousands, ſull of gladness, could not 
win his mind from the thoughts of how soon all 
the pride and loveliness of the city whose towers 
and palaces glittered in the sun must yanish, 
and its guilty inhabitants feel the degsolating 
Sawer of fierce war. In vain had he called 
them away from their wickedness; in vain had 
he wrought the most astonishing and divine 
works; in vain had he told them of the jud 
ments of sin; till they heeded him not, and 
Saw with the clear eye of prophecy that the be- 
som of destruction would 8weep over and lay 
waste the glory of that city of God. He wept, 
and thus uttered his lament—* If thou hadet 
known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the 
things which belong unto thy peace! but now 
they are hid from thine eyes. For the days 
shall come upon thee, that thine enemies shall 
cast a trench about thee, and compass thee 
round, and keep thee in on every side. And 
Shall' lay thee even with the ground, and thy 
children within thee; and they shall not leave in 
thee one stone upon another; because thou 
knewest not the time of thy visitation.” 

Was it not remarkable that he for whom 
shouts ascended to the skies, and who was the 
cause of exultation to a vast multitude of per- 
80ns, and who was entering in triumph the great 
city, should bow his head and weep! If one 
spark of selfisgh ambition lurked Wthin his breast, 
if one desire for outward homage and adulation 
ſound a home in his heart, it would not have 
been 80. He would not have wept, and have 
hushed the cry of triumph by the voice of deep 
lamentation. That at such a time and under 
 8uch cireumstances he wept over Jerusalem, is 
a powerful argument in proof of the divinity of 
his character, and his unutterable sympathy with 
the' children of affliction. He cannot, cannot 
have become 80 changed as to be unmoved at 
the sight of extreme misery, and his throne of 
judgment would be. the throne of agony, if to 
him were given the command to condemn thous- 
ands to utter woe. In his undying sympathy 
we trust, and believe that' by the cords of love 
he will draw. all men to himeelf. 

What an interest is added to the incident of 


293 


the Redeemer's weeping over Jerusalem' by 


-” 
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considering that he was not at that time a solita- 
ry and wearied pilgrim, but was Surrouuded by 
vast numbers, all eager to obey the slightest call 
to raise him to the throne of the nation, How 
many followed him with the persuasion that he 
would asgume kingly power—that he would 
cause the shout, To arms, for liberty! to leap 
from hill to hill, and stir up the deep passion for 
national glory. Already in the heat of their en- 
thusiasm they could see. the bright banner of the 
Messiah waving over them, and glittering spear 
and lance were. before their vision; they could 
hear the martial tones of the war trumpet; 
_" houts of the victors, and Jerusalem was 
fered from the defiling grasp of the. hea- 


Tozus, he who rode in the 8imple state of their 
ancient 80vereigns, was to be the leader to this 
grand result; he was to be the invincible con- 
queror, and place his nation on 8uch a high pin- 
nacle of glory that never more would the people 
be made to hang their harps on the willows of 
.gadness, and mourn the triumphs of the ungodly. 
Now they ascend the Mount of Olives; Jerusa- 
lem, the beloyed city; is in full yiew; the 8tately 
towers, beautiful palaces, and splendid homes, 
-are bathed in the rich hues of the glorious 8un, 
and bright and lovely was the s8cene, The 
Messiah halts upon that eminence—the vast 
multitude becomes stationary—the air is 8till— 
the great object of enthusiasm gazes toward the 
holy city with a solemn and steady look, Why 
does he look thus? Is it to lament that a hea- 
then power rules. it? _ He weeps, but does he 
weep that no ſr of David sits upon the throne 
—that no mighty one leads. an army from. con- 
quest to eonquer, to make Judea the queen. of 
the world? No;.no; .he weeps that sin—trans- 
gression. of God's law, has 80 dimmed the glory 
of the nation; he weeps that the people are 80 
deaf that they will not hear the voice of wisdom 
and of melting love, and- 80 blind that they will 
not gee the darkness. and desolation they are 
madly rushing. on to; he weeps that that city 80 
favored of the Most High, unto which' the tribes 
had. for ages gone up with music and song. to 
-celebrate-their great national festival; that had 
been the scene of most wonderful and sacred 
works, where .8tood the temple, the delight of the 


whole land, and toward. which the pious Jew had 
always turned when he offered! -up his morning 
and evening devotion, —he. wept- that that city 
must be desolated by fierce-war,.and that on it 


, 


the misfortunes and. errors of | others.. 
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| he must pronounce the terrible but FT judg- 


ment, of a holy King. _ 

| In this incident we ee revealed a rand 
feature in the Redeemer's character—that holy 
principle that made him freely offer himself a 
sacrifice for humanity and” truth, and that was 
the foundation of his immortal and preeminent 
fame, I allude to his generous spirit—his selt- 
| oiboing disposition—that nobleness of 8oul 
which conquered all selfishness, and that caused 
him eyen in his hours'of rejoicing to remember 
The 
shouts and hosannas of thousands could not tall 
the small yoice ever whispering in his 80ul, 
prompting. to generous feelings and noble aftec- 
tions, He could not forget that it was the err- 
ing, the misguided and sinful, which he was 
missioned to bring to God, and as he loved them 
he could but weep that they were. 80 deaf, 80 
blind, and 80 hard .of heart. In his hour of 
triumph on earth he forgot not their condition, 


and wept at the thought that the time of fierce 


war-and pale ſamine was. at hand,: when dark 
and unspeakably wretched must' be their lot. 
Tell me not that in the time of his heavenly 
triumph he will be unmoved at the prospect of 
greater misery for man, and cause a thousand- 
fold more wretchedness! Soft and svothing are his 
words todrive these wild and terrific imagingtions 
from us... * There 8hall be one fold and-one Shep- 
herd.' What pleasant thoughts | arise in the 
mind by contemplating this character of the 
Savior—He is a good Shepherd. He knows the 
pleasant fields and reſreshing streams to which 
he can lead his flock; his Father hath given ſull- 
ness of power to him; he knows how {to lead 
them 80 that they will not wish to wander, and 
he will have no cause to weep. 

I have a great desire to. awaken a lively and 
deep admiration of the generous, self-sacrificing 
Spirit of the Savior; that nobleness of -character 
which 1s. 80 admirably displayed an the-text and 
its connection. There is a great need of this 
generous feeling in our world; events move not 
at the will of man; misfortunes visit the best and 
| most cautious 'and prudent; the sunshine and 
pleasantness of the morning may pass away ere 
it is noon, and: he that arose from his: pillow with 


| gladness .at the opening of day, may at night 


greet it again with sorrow and tears. | How im- 
portant is then the mild and affectionate coun- 
Sels of the Savior to be ſorbearing and kind 0 

toward another, and in our days of. eage.no to 
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forget to compassionate the misfortune of others, 
« Bear ye one another's burthens, and 0 fullfil 
the law of Christ.*” The law of Christ! Alas! 
how little is it obeyed! 

Permit me to direct your attention to another 

example of' the exemplary generosity of Jesus; 
in the memory of the meditative christian' it is 
intimately as80ciated with the exhibition of love 
in the text. I allude to the incident of his care 
for his mother when on the cross. Think of the 
spectacle as recorded by the eye-witness John: 
* There stqod by the cross of Jesus his mother. 
When Jesus therefore saw his mother, and the 
disciple 8tanding by, whom he loved, he saith 
unto his mother, Woman, behold thy son ! 
Then 8aid he to the disciple, Behold thy mother! 
And from that hour that disciple took her unto 
his own home.* What a noble ſorgetfulness of 
Self in the most terrible hour of mortal agony! 
What generosity would shine forth in the actions 
of the man who should catch the spirit of that 
example of devoted love! Imagine the specta- 
cle if you can. It glorified God and humanity. 
It surrounded the name 6f our Captain with a 
light and ;glory that will never fade. | 'There he 
hung upon the cross; the blood streaming from 
his nailed hands and feet; his pulse beating with 
feverigh agony; -every vein 8welling with the 
torture of his frame; around him arose on every 
side the taunts and revilings of depraved ene- 
mies; and there stood his mother, a witness of it 
| all, and a witness too of how unmerited was the 
8uffering he endured. Did 8he 8ave her babe 
for this when she clasped him to her bosom and 
fled into Egypt from the fury of Herod? Did 
she ever dream of witnessing this when she fol- 
lowed him from place to. place, and saw his mi- 
racles of mercy—his ever active-sympathy and 
tenderness? O what must have been her emo- 
tions as 8he caught; his melting eye when. he 
looked from the cross upon her! Let the mother 
that would murmur at the hardness of her lot in 
watching over her children, think of Mary the 
mother of Jesus, and let her pray to the God of 
Mary for-more devoted love! 

When'Jesus 8&w his mother he thought of her 
welfare... His. own. migeries. were forgotten in 
the thought'of Providing for her comfort; and as 
there, he aw the. beloved disciple—the gentle, 
Yootiona and devoted, Jobn—he gave her to 

15 is 4 rote ction; in that hour of suffering words 

aust be ongs and he 6 Sgii ow he. he bade 
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| 


| hosannas of an enthusiastic crowd. 
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Jozeph the husvand of Mary was dead, and O 
how noble and beautiful was it in the Son not to 
forget the widow and to provide for her temporal 
condition, though there were: on him mighty 
griefs enough to absorb every feeling of his goul. 
If there was an hour when he could have justly 
forgotten all but self it was then, but self was 
always the least in his thoughts? Contrast this 
Scene with our text, and how different are the 
cireumstances, and yet how perſectly the 8ame 
is the beloved Jesus, In the one, thousands are 
hailing him with hosannas-and shouts of joy; 
ready. to proclaim him king, and battle for his 
honor. But in the other he is — an F 
felon—as a base criminal, and nailed to ths 
nominious cross. Still in both cases he was the 
same compassionate being; if in the one 6 
wept and lamented over his enemies, in the oth- 
er he prayed for their forgiveness; and could we 
bring down to earth the-scenes of heaven—could: 
we behold what angels. see- and admire—could* 
we have a vision of Jegus in the glory of his- 
heavenly state, we should view him the same 
compassionate, unutterably compassionate being !: 

Our subject presents a portrait of the Savior 
that may well cause the unbeliever to blush- 
with shame, that he ever presumed to even think: 
that the 8on of Mary was an impostor. Where: 
can you find a shadow of any approach to selfish: 
ends, or of any enthusiasm that bears the least 
likeness to insanity or fanaticiem ? A bitter- 
fountain does not send forth sweet waters, and a. 
base heart cannot perform a series of god- 
like deeds. Jesus Christ—the Christ of the 
gospels, an impostor! Sooner would I believe: 
that there is no virtue in the earth, and-that life 
is all deception, than believe such an absurdity. 
But I glory to ery with the centurion as I see in 
my imagination your and my Savior on the cross 

—* Certainly this was a righteous man ! this was 
the Son of God !* 

Our 8ubject also presents an example of noble- 
ness to bid us not to let the applause of the world 
have too great influence with us, Tt has often 
lured and till lures thousands from duty, 'and 
from the glory of the human- character. But it 
is a fickle applause,—it may be changed in a 
short period tothe cry of *Crucify him! crucify 
him!? He who knew what was in man, knew 
this, and therefore he heeded not the short-lived 
adulation of the multitude. Dearer to him was 
the devotion and love of one John, than all the 
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with us. | -All professions of regpect and friend- 


ter than the fickle many. And is we not give 

echo to the poet's words, - 

*If thou hast friends, a thousand friends, by wealth or 
rank endowed, 

And meet'st with smmiles amid the gay and frcbionable 
crowd, 

Rate at its worth the practised phrase, which all to each 
impart ; 

But oh! enshrine the chosen Few deep in thine inmost heart! 

'The  thousand,—let them go and come,—like 8wallows to 

. - the lake, 

But the few—to lose the chosen few—methinks. my heart 

would break!” 


Yet this love of the few should never gender an 


: ah gpirit in us. 

ur s8ubject with an eloquence that Should 
reach every heart, also bids us nourish that gen- 
erosity of s0ul that will enable us to keep un- 
der that selfisghness that has been the ruin of na- 
tions. To care for self, may be the first law of 
nature ; but it is neither the law of nature, nor 
of nature's God, to gratify self so far as to utter- 
ly forget the welfare of others. And-on the cat- 
alogue of christian graces there is none written 
in brighter characters of light than that of gene- 
rosity. Without it man can never be a lovely 
being, and truly hath it been said that * a gener- 
ous 80ul 1s sunshine to the mind.” 

And does not our subject also exhort us to 
confide in the ever-enduring loye of Christ. He 
was the 8ame kind, being when the multitude 
cursed, as when the multitude shouted hosannas 

_ and strewed his path with the emblems of honor. 
From histhrone of glory in heaven he looks with 
the 8ame compassion on the world, and it is the || 
srength of our ſaith to believe that he had the 8ame 
earnest desire for the redemption of the world, and 
his desire shall be satisfied. Therefore do we 
exhort men to love and to obey him ; gratitude, 
their own happiness, and honor, add "Hat to the 
exhortation. In our hearts be treasured. his 
precious words—* He that hath my command- 
ments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me ; 
and he that loveth me shall be loved of my Fa- 
ther, and I will love him, and will manifest my- 


gelf to him.” ED, 
E. Cambridge, 1888. 


Magnum Est Veritas. 
Original. 


Go forth young herald of the holy cross ! 
And fearless adyocate thy Master's cause ; 


8hip are not sincere, and a faithful] few are bet- |] 


presented' by"a circle of busy | ones, 'the 


wa 


Count as nothir every worldly. loss, - 
4 + 5 - but the was © applause : 
5 look coldly.on and | ſhop a88ajl, 
4s great and 8urely will prevail. 


ae giad mess: ofa Father” g love, 

o the despondent and. the breaking heart, 
"faith sball beam like 8un-light from above, 

d every doubt before its rays de 

His staff shall aid thee through the 4 1g vale— 
His truth 3 is great and aurely y will provail. 


Speak to the wretched and the 8o0ns of pain, 
And spread the joyful tidings all around— 
Weledme as shade upon the scorching plain, 
Or a glad fountain jn-the desert found, — 
Our God is Love ! his kindness cannot fail, 
His truth is ONgAty and it will prevail. 


Thou canst not hope for wealth or worldly fame, 
But peace $hall round thy brow her olive twine ; 

Thou wilt not hear the million shout thy name, 
But the warm. heart's approval ball be thine. 

Oh waver not ! nor let thy courage fail, 

For truth | Is great and 8urely will prevail. 


Heaven bless thine efforts with a 8aving grace, 
And vanquish all that may thy way oppose— 
Make glad the wilderness and dreary place, 
And cause the waste to blossom as the rose : 
Fear not—though danger should thy path assal, 
For truth is great and 8urely will 475g M. A. D. 
Hartford, Dec. 12th. 


Needle Work. 
Origina)., 


Is the education of a young lady rightly conduct- 
ed when the accomplishment of needle work does 
not *form a prominent part? We think not. 
That accomplishment is of great value to every 
female who prizes nicety, and would not be sla- 
vishly dependant on others skill. Indeed, we 
deem it a "great misfortune to any young lady 
to be deficient in the art of * plying the polished 
Shaſt * with activity, and many a'one who looked 
on needle work as fitted only for the * lower'sort ' 
has deen deeply mortified by accidents which a 
little knowledge of the despised accomplishment 
would have enabled her to'remedy in a moment. 
And how extremely 'deperidant must that lady be 
who has fostered'an utter dislike toward needle 
work! ' We pity her, and with the: poet 8ing— 
©'The gay belles of fashion may boast of excelling 
In waltz or cotillon—at whist or quadrille 3 
And seek admiration by vauntingly telling 
of drawing, and painting, and musical ill; 
But give me the fair one in country or city, 
Whose home and its/duties are dear to her heart, 
Who cheerf ully  warbles. g0me rustica]. ditty; _ 
While ply qt Boa needle with exquisite art. 


The bright little needle—the 'swiſt-flying woplby 
"The needle directed by, beauty and art.” 


And what a beautiful and: vnteiadpiotar 18 
new eyes 
flashing with pleasure as bright as the little nee- 


|| dle in the light of the evening Inwpy's © "he con- |» 


trast is great and ludicrous whi 


members are gaping and groaning and wighing: 
that  bed-time was near, And what a-sight is 
the wardrobe of that- lady who is no- needle-| 
woman, and who has lost her help and in vain 8eeks | 
for another! _ Truly there is force in the quaint 
remark of a paragraphist, that when he 8aw a la- 
dy. 8end. her husband's coat or-pants to the tai- 
lor's to get one or two-buttons put on, he won- 
dered not that many young men were skittish 
about getting married. They know not what 


they do; who in seeking for a wife give no at-|| 


tention to discover whether or not the one they 
admire is a needle-woman. ' Alas! for the man 
who, phrenologically, has large order, but whose 
wife is no adept inthe art of needle-work'! 

In Mrs. Gilman's annual we find the following 
good thoughts on our 8ubject, and we quote them 
as worthy the attention of our fair readers ;— 
* Cultivate a loye of needle-work in.your family. 
Whatever be the mental cultivation of a woman, 
she is made happier by this oceupation. -A young 
lady who superintends: her own, or her mother's 
clothing, - will have - 8weet, cheerful- thoughts 
8pring up. in her mind, unless she is diseased, or 
actually courts gloomy ideas. It is an odious 
Sight to witness a ſamily idle of a winter eve- 
ning ; and no less beautiful a 8pectacle, when a 
circle 8urround a table, employing their needles 
while one reads -aloud.. Let one of the party pro- 
vide. a map and dictionary for reſerence, andthe 
knowledge obtained in an evening: will be sur- 
prising. | Looking | out the meaning of words; 
makes a good pause and stimulates thought and 
criticism,”? 

*It is not probable that 8ewing ever checked the 
bright -and thinking faculties. 
__ dull till, whether they read libraries or ply the 
needle. ; and this employment certainly gives a 
zest to after reading,-to- those who' really love 
books. . How should women bless: their needle 
for regcuing-them from the temptations which as- 
Sail the other. ex. Bright and innocent little 
- implement; whether: plied over' tasteful Juxuries, 


or.-gaining: the: poor pittance of a day, thou' art| 


equally. the friend of her: whose visions tend to 
wander: amid 'the-regions of higher abstractions; 
and of her whose thoughts are/pinned down to. 


the! tread-mill- of thy: minute 'progress.” Quiet 
Fencuer' from- club 
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is compared with an idle family circle, where. the, 
| ly under the glittering smile of the 


'The dull will be! 


and midnight revels, amid || 


oC 


the playthings of the girl; still move unconscious- 
ning thy triumphant results ; till dials: the 
mother, whose* thoughts rove to her boy on'the 
distant ocean, or the daughter, watching by the 
8ick bed of one who has heretofore toiled for her ; 
8till 8oothe the long dreary moments of faithful 
love, and though a tear 8ometimes fall on thy 
Shining point, it shall not gather the rust of de- 
pair, since employment is thy dower.” ARIAN. 
Boston, Mass. 
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THzRs are those who profess. not to see the evil 
of 'gambling. They argue that if a man agrees 
with another to risk his property against an equal 
sum, the chances are made even, and that it is 
as honest a way of trading as\any other. I look 
upon the subject in a different light. I deny 
the right of any individual to throw away his 
profperty in this manner—to risk the loss of 'his 
fortune and the beggary of his family without 
the slightest prospect of receiving an equivalent 
in case of loss.  Admitting that he has no ſam-., 
ily, still, are there no relatives whom it is in his 
power to aid, 'or who will be liable to require 
his assistance? "But if he be entirely alone in 
the world; is not his antagonist the head of a 
family, or has he not relatives who 'stand 'in 
need of his as8istance? Tf 80, it is just as wrong 
for the gamester to strip him of his money, as it 
would be to throw away his own under like cir- 
cumstances. In other transactions—in the pur- 
Suit of ordinary trade, there is an object in view 
when money is laid out. Ns man expends his 
money, in trade, without 'a prospect of getting 
it back again. But with the gambler there is no 
such prospect. "His money is risked, and if lost 
no benefit accrues in” return. His property is 
wilfully sacrificed. His adversary has done no- 
thing to give him a rightful claim to it. "And 
now the unfortunate madn'is sent beggared from 
the gambling table. His creditors come: "upon 
him and he is unable'to pay them. He has 8a- 
crificed the money which he owed to others, 

and, in this manner, has defrauded them out of 
it. mot mou ran 6 _ for their money 


Gambling. 
Original. 
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learns to look upon human misery with cold- 
hearted unconeern. He unserupulously seizes 
upon the hoarded treasures of his neighbor—sees 
him -reduced at once from affluence to penury, 
while he, himself, is 8uddenly enriched without 
any honest effort of his own, without conferring 

any benefit upon the community or the man 

whom: he has robbed, as an equivalent for his 

unrighteous gains. That gambling exercises an 

evil influence upon the heart, would be suffi- 

ciently clear if we had not proofs of itin the 
habitual dishonesty of those who are engaged in 

it. The eustom of fraud and cheating by loaded 

dice, and many other iniquitous inventions, 

»ufifſeiontly shows_ that the next step after be- 

coming callous to the sufferings of others, is to 

add to those 8ufferings by foul and unauthorized 

means. Thus is the :unsuspecting youth, who 

is lured. into the dens of vice by a hope of real- 

izing a fortune, stripped of his little all by arts 

and contriyances that stamp the professed gam- 

bler the. most dishonorable' of human beings. 

The man who has become entangled in debts 

which he finds it impossible to cancel, is per- 

suaded to go to the gambling housge. Instead 

of honestly compounding with his creditors, and 

surrendering up to them what he has, and which 

would. in part do justice to their demands, he 

yields to the persuasions of hypocrites and de- 
ceivers, and by risking all he has at the gaming 

table, destroys the means of doing even tardy 

justice to those to whom he is-indebted. Yet the 

gamblers among whom he is thrown, although 

perfectly aware of all these circumstances, evince 

no remorse when they pocket his last eopper— 
they do not scruple to employ upon him all the | 
artifices 80 well understood by men of their pro- 
fession, and having left him naked, they.go to 
xiot on his extorted means. his is a practical 
description of gambling, Such as it really exists, 

and. guch as it is well known to be. 

But the very principle of gambling 1 is wrong, 
independent of its abuses. _ It is finging the 
destinies of families upon chance; itis receiving 


money from your neighbor for which ' you have | 


never returned him an equivalent. It is living | 
upon money which you. never earned. It is 


eating up the produce. of another's labor, for 
which, Fond bave not 6 arotonded W * ihim.. 


| 
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murderer if you gratified his insane mind. If 
Joseph had yielded to the persuasions of Poti- 
phar's wife,” he wonld have been no tess an adul- 
terer because she was willing to be ruined. 

An unlawful desire of gain'is at the root of the 
gambling propensity; and it must be followed up 
by a reckless disregard of the welfare and 1n- 
terests of others, and 'an absence of all those 
kindly ſeelings which are inculcated in the Gos- 
pel, and' which form the basis of the Thrixtian 
character. 


——_— 


The Broken Promise. 


Taz s0ft light of the *Astral?* fell upon the 
sweet face of Alice Russel,; as she bent in her 
youthful loveliness over her book. A mile 
hovered for a moment upon her ruby lip, __— 
then vanished. 

What "are you reading 80- intently, Alice? 
asked her sister, approaching the centre table. 
She looked over her shoulder and read the title 
aloud before 'she could answer. * Her mother, 
who sat near the fire, started, but said nothing. 
Alice blushed, and then, as if replying to her 
sister*s look, said, Ernest will never know that Þ 
have read it. 

But, Alice, are you not to blame in perusing 
any work of which he disapproves? and you 
know that it was only to-day that you promised 
him that you would not took at this publication, 
because he did not think it one yow ought to 
read, 'and now you are 'intently 'studying its 
pages. Oh! Alice, for one moment's gratifica- 
tion will you thus trifle with a noble heart? * 

I am sure that I am not trifling, replied Alice 
hastily, and I do not know what harm there | is in 
just looking into the book. 

No harm' to be 8ure, answered: Elizabeth, but 
you gave him-a promise, and nothing can justify 
your breaking it. Alice looked down. Mrs. 
Russel wiped a tear ſrom her eye; -and-then 
rising laid her hand upon her daughter's arm. 
My Alice, you know that I have few ties in this 
world, and live but for my two. orphan children; 
think, my child, what misery it would cause me 
to see. you treated with. neglect, perhaps con- _ 
tempt, by him'in whoge' heart you. have garnered M 
-up. your young, affections; and. be assure that 


| d | guch will be. the case if you: etnobon this | 


97 TEEN m. of "of to visit [your aunt. Stem and regpect. 
requ Lyon * kill 0 hin, you wovlibe a cun alone render married. life appy, and\Ern 
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_ kept not their word. 


# 


YH __ dared not raige her eye to his as he anxious- 
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is one who with all his quod qualitice has no 


upright himself he cannot think. how others can 
fall into guch ſaults, and would "__ one who 


Alice. melted into tears, and ances her mo- 
ther's hand, exclaimed— 

Oh, mother! I am afraid to tell him; indeed, 
I did not mean to read it, but Marion Richlay 
brought it to me and persuaded me to read a 
ſew chapters; I wish I had refused to keep the: 
book; but what shall I do? 

Confess to Ernest that you have broken your 
promise and have been tempted to look into its 
pages, and" assure him that in future you will try: 
to correct this fault. 

But, mother, I am afraid to; Ernest is some- 
times even stern in his manner, and I could not 
bear a cold look from him. He will never know 
that I have read this work. 

And will your conscience be at rest or your 
heart happy, my Alice; whilst you are conscious 
of playing a deceptive part and deceiving one 
who 80 truly wishes to mak@ you happy? Ah! 
Alice, you 8hrink from his took, but do you not 
think of one who is higher yet, a being whom I 
have taught you to love and fear? ' Do you not 
feel that in thus persevering in the path of WP! 
you are offending one whose displeasure you 
should fear more than an earthly frown? Think 
deeply, my love, and calling moral courage to 
your aid, do that which your conscience whispers 
is right, though the penalty may cost you-pain. 
But there is Ernest's ring. He must not. 8ee 
this book until you decido what to do. And 
taking it from her hand, Mrs. Russel leſt the 
room. 

Ernest Dudley entered, and Alice received 
_ not in her usual gentle and confiding man- 

but with embarrassment and confusion. 


ly inquired if she was ill. A deep blush erim- 


8oned her before 66h onns as she 6 as in the | 


negative, * - | 


1 feared you were-ill you looked 80 very pale 
when I came in, but now your cheek wears 
its” own. bright has; I was about to ask you 
to gowith me to my sister's; the evening is fine, 
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; 


| 


| 


and Tzabe} 'made me promise to bring both you] 


and: nas, ir Plot m_ Ly Alice? 


+ 
. 


| Elizabeth, who saw that Alice ' wished to 


charity for (8weh minor failings; s0 noble and|| avoid a tete-a-tete with Ernest, knew that if she 


did not confess her breach of promise then, she 
would never after have courage to, and trusting 
to the impression 8he- judged her mother's last 
word must have made upon Alice's mind; ﬆhe 
excused herself upon some trifling plea. 

There was no cloud to shadow over the star- 
lit heavens, and the air, although mid-winter, was 
uncommonly soft and mild for the season. Er- 
nest and his companion walked on for some mo- 
ments in silence. She was pondering upon her 
mother's advice, and felt it right she should fol- 
low it, but how to begin the s8ubject she did not 
know. Ernest spoke first and remarked uh 
the beauty of the evening. » 

'Yes, it is very beautiful, but it only makes 
me eel 8ad. Then rallying her courage, though 
the arm that rested in his trembled, I may as 
well speak, Ernest, although I do not know 
what to 8ay, I have been 80 much to blame. T 
fear you will not forgive me. 

Forgive you, dear Alice, you Surely could not 
be guilty of any fault that would weve forgive- 
ness from me. 

Oh! Ernest, what if I have Wokon my pro- 
mise to you, you gurely will not forgive that? 
Ernest stopped involuntarily, and as the light 
from a lamp under which'they were passing fell 
upon his face, it wore a look of severity and 
apprehension. 'The stop was but for a moment, 
and they immediately resumed their walk; but. 
Alice went on with a sort of desperate haste as 
if she ſeared her courage would. fail. And can 
you forgive me? she asked in' eonclusion, in a 
low and tremulous voice. 

I can ſorgive you, Alice, and do—but I can- 
not express how much I -am pained and disap- 
pointed. Your ingenuous conſession has, in 
part, repaired your-fault; buf, Alice, never re- 
peat it if you wish to retain any portion of my 
esteem. Miss Richlay. is a dangerous friend for 
one young and artless as yourself, and might lead 
you into far greater errors. [I will forgive you, my 


f Alice, but you must give me your solemn prome®* 


ise, a promise not to be broken, he added, laying 
an emyhasis upon the words and speaking very | 
alowly, that you will give up her acquaintance; 
that. your mother disapproves of it, 
15t fe el that she could —_— you 


haatly. Reflect. pon the ci 2 _ oY 


* 


room ask for strength. to be guided in the right 
way. I speak 8trongly, dear Alice, but it is for 
your own happiness;. .and you have invested me 
with authority to tell you candidly of your faults, 
however painful the task to wound one 80 dear 
to. me. I hall. not shrink from it, and now, 
Alice, forgive me if I have spoken harshly; to- 
morrow I will call and you shall tell me your 
decision. Wipe. those tell-tale . witnesses from 
your eyes, for we are at Emily's door. 

. A year had passed, away and Alice Ryussel 
was a wife, She was sitting alone one morning 
when the 8ervant entered with a note of 1nvita- 
tion. to, a large party. at her cougin's. Mrs. 
Lawrence lived much in. the fashionable world, 
and. Ernest, although on the score of relation he 
could not speak of it to his wife, till disliked 
the intimacy. She immediately. wrote. her  ac- 
ceptance of the invitation, and. when Ernest 
came home $he told him of it. - You, of course, 
will go with me, s8aid 8he. 

Oh! spare me, I entreat you, my dear Alice, 
I cannot endure one of these routs; besides, I 
have an.engagement with one of my law ſriends 
this evening; but go and. enjoy yourself; my 
dear, I will not ſetter your inclinations. Do not 
mind me, 

A deep shade crossed the beautiſul face of 
Alice, and a feeling of digappointment and cold- 
ness strained over her heart. She felt that one 
of. the golden threads were broken, that one 
image in her bright dream of hbappiness was 
fading away, when. her husband could seek en- 
Joyment and bid her also seek it apart from each 
other. But she 8aid nothing, and Ernest was 
too deeply engaged in reading to watch the play 
of her countenance. 

Ernest gazed with a look of admiration upon 
his wife's exceeding beauty, as. simply attired 
she entered the drawing-room. previous to going 
to. her cousin's; and after taking a kind leave. of 
her for the ,evening hurried away to his friends. 
A tear rose to her eye, but she wiped it hastily 
away, and .prepared to wear a smile in public, 
although her heart was 8ad, 


Mrs. Lawrence received her with much appa- 


rent kindness, and meeting. zeveral Fonds whom 
she really esteemed and loved, she.s 


gay. and animated, } Tomargnyl Oe of. the || listen to her comments upon! the piotures. 


thin.|| door. opened. the 8econd time, and Alice looking 
was. up met her. husband's 8tern and-fixed look as he. 
| 8aw her apparently-deeply engaged. in-o nver- 4 
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dangerous habit, and. in the golitude of your own | 


f 


very. fine, .and hit, was remarking upon- ORs 
beauty to a /frjend,-when her cousin: touching 
her arm, 8aid, My dear. Alice, let me introduce 
an old friend; to you. Alice turned and in as- 


| tonighment and dismay recognized: Miss Rich- 


lay. Her promise to her.husband flashed across 
her mind, and the 8udden change'i in her counte- 
nance could not but - be observed by-the'by- 
standers. She 8tood irresolute, and Miss Rich- 


lay, who well divined- her thoughts, drew her 


arm within her own and led her away. Alice 
could not, without insulting | her in public, with- 
draw. it immediately; and the: fear of her com- 
panion's ridicule, which she well: knew of old, 
induced her to break through -her first -resolu- 
tion and reply to her lively salhes; but as goon 
as she could, without being conspicuous, -8he 
took leave. 


Ernest had not arrived when  she reached 


{| home, and 8he sat- long in a deep-reverie deba- 


ting whether to tell him the whole or to conceal 
Miss Richlay's being .at.the party, as it was not 
probable they. would .again meet; in company. 
Mrs. Russel and HNizabeth were away upon a 
visit, 80 she could -not go to them-.for advice, 
and. hoping. that Ernest, would .not discover *Þ 
She s8aid nothing. to him. But her- manner in- 
sensibly changed, and there was. a. constraint 
and;coldness when with him that'did not escape 
his observations, . The change affected-him deep- 
ly, and after trying in, yain to win bapk-her con- 
fidence, he. became in turn equally. reserved. 
Day after day. passed- by,.. and: their. estrange- 
ment . became. still greater. Alice. continually 
fearing that Ernest would hear of her broken 
promise, and this continued anxiety preyed upon 
her spirits. She now wished 8he had told him 
at the time, but it was too late, and even her 
mother and sister were struck; with . the melan- 
choly aspect of. their once.bright Alice. They 
saw. She was not happy and questioned her: bus- 


band, but he could not account for the alters 


in her manners, and never did a. tho *that. 
She had broken her word suggest itself, to that 
confiding heart... 'Y 

Alice went one morning alone to an exhibition, 
and! the first Pperson who accosted her upon her en- 


|| trance was Miss Riehlay.., She could not p 
| without speakin 


,.and : was s. comp ne ORE 


zation with ons whom. he did-not deem ©-proper|| | 
ce for his wife; and- whose acquain-! 
tance that wife had giyen her solemn promise to 
- give'up. She shrunk back. but, did not peak, 
and withdrawing his gaze he abruptly left the 
hall. Aliee was obliged to: command herself, 
bat s00n Jeft the exhibition and hurried home. - 

Has Mr. Dudly. been home? he inquired of 
the servant. 

Yes! ma'am, and said he should not be in to 
dinner, and left word for, you not to wait. 

The evening was far advanced, and Alice pa- 
ced her splendid and well lightediapartments with 
a hurried step:' She would gladly have given all 
the 8plendor that s8urrounded her for a peaceful 
Spirit; as if unable to commune with herthoughts 
she s8at down' to the piano * and struck the keys. 
The air was one Ernest loved, 8he 8tarted up 
and pressing her hands to her forehead again re- 
gumed her hasty walk. Her cheek was flushed 
to the deepest crimson, and 8he was evidently ex- 
cited and uneasy. 'The door bell rung ; her hus- 
band's step 8ounded on the stairs, and-she 8tood 
as if transfixed, unable to nfove in the centre of 
the. room, + Her bright color faded, and pale as 
death she aw him" enter and-advance towards 
her. She was unable to support herself and tot. 
tering to the 8ofa she buried her face in the cush- 
ions. Ernest seated.himself by her and raising 
her from her” reclining posture,” obliged her to 
listen to him, He told her- that he now under- 
stood that she had met and recognized Miss Rich- 
lay at her cougin's, and concealed it from him ; 
that he could now account for her changed man- 
ner, and felt that the bright chain of confidence 

was broken foreyer ; that he could: not esteem 
hep as he had done because he could not depend 
upon. the word of one who would break a promise 
given with 80, much 8olemnity. How much I am 
grieved and/pained Alice he 8aid in conclusion, 
L cannot tell you, to thus find the character of 
her I 80 deeply loved made ons ap by this 
workt of faults, | 
Fo . Oh1. spare' me Ernest, spare me, she interrup- 
is ted, .if you had not yourself told me to seek en- 
| Joyment. apart from you I should have been Saved 
this misery. | 
"5 {OO _ Ernest 8tarted—and as nn FRSY on and told 
= Þim the whols-he-could not but feel himself to 
3 blame in leaving Alice to: —_ with. those | 
whom be knew. Mabe 


R— 


—_ __—_— 


1] determined not to know her; 


«| Elizabeth, and'ach | frond of earlier 
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- Alice I too have been to blame, |but that does 
not acquit you. I cannot feel that confidence in 
your-principles when I see that you are more-in- 


Hfluenced by the -world's ridicule than your” hus- 


band's approbation or your own sense of right ; 
when you act directly contrary to the dictates of 


|| your conscience, merely because you fear the 


smile of derision or the faces of those who care 
more for your wealth and station than -yourself. 
Think of the consequences of this habit: Now if 
you persevere in it you will wholly alienate my 
affections, for mutual confidence and esteem can 
alone make our happiness ; and I hardly think 
you could brook contempt from one you have 
loved. | 


mother told me you would hold me in contempt ; 
well I deserve it all, and laying her head onthe 
cushions, she 8obbed convulsively. - Her husband 
paced the room with a troubled brow and hur- 
ried step. 'The door bell rung, and stopping be- 
fore her he 8aid—T am obliged to leave town for 
a few days, Alice ! and during my absence I 
hope you will ponder deeply upon all these things. 
They cannot give you half the pain they do me, 
and I trust you may never feel the bitterness of 
disappointment which I felt to-day, when I found 
myself deceived; and without ever saying fare- 
well he leſt the room. Alice wept long and bit- 
terly. He might have spoken' one word of kind- 
ness murmured she, but 8till *tis just. 

Ernest returned to his home, and week after 
week glided by. Mrs. Russel and Elizabeth were 
again in town, and Alice found their 8ociety a 
comfort and solace. Ernest was studiously po- 
lite to her, but she deeply felt the change in his 
demeanor. He never confidedin her, and'though 
gentle, there was wanting the kind smile and 
trusting look of old. She felt that she was se- 
verely punished, and became sad and-pale. She 
had met Miss Richlay twice, and gave her deci- 


dedly to understand by her manner that she was 
-and though her 


gay friends laughed at her, and made her the ob- 
ject of their satire; till she bore it meekly, and 
felt happier than since Ernest' S discovery of her 
broken word. 

Alice had ay kept her birthday, and fear- 


| i. to their eustom Re Rae? 


Contempt ! she repeated despairingly; yes my 
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gifts of affection through the day. Al. but her 
husband. . He had given her nothing, and as'she 
descended to her lighted and brilliant rooms she 
wiped away a tear as she murmured no _ from 
him ! 

The company had departed, and as Alice leant 
her weary head against the marble mantel-piece 
she contrasted the past with the -present. My 
birth day, and not even a kind look, the smallest 
giſt from him. He has quite ceased to think of 
me ;. this is more bitter to bear, and she wiped 
away tear after tear as they fell fast from her 
eyes, until no longer able to control her feelings 
she 8obbed aloud. | Ernest rose, and drawing 
her towards the s8ofa on which he had been sit- 
_ ting, seated himself by her side. 

This is your birth day, Alice, and | have not 
forgotten my gift; his voice trembled, and she had 
courage -to look up; but IT would not give it -to 
you before witnesses. I know and have obsery- 


ed your efforts to conquer the one bad fault that | 


marred the beauty of your mind. My gift is 
your husband's restored confidence and affection. 
'This has been a less0n you will never forget, but 
I knew if I did not let you feel the pain and re- 
morse .that you have experienced that it would 
make no lasting impression on your mind, and I 
_wished to prove that you felt this deeply before 1 
changed my manner, which has cost me an effort 
to render 80 cold and distant ; and as Alice over- 
come by the revulsion of feeling wept joyful tears 
upon his shoulder, he slipped a diamond ring up- 
on her finger, and folding her to his heart whis- 
pered ; Let this be a taligman dearest -to guard 
and preserve thee in future. And Alice Dudly 
. neyer ſorgot that hour or parted with that talis- 
man, .and never did she again need its power to 
enable her to keep her promises. - 


Exclusiveness. 


Original. 


Taz uncharitable and ungenerous are not chang- 
ed by the adoption of a particular creed, and by 
making profession of godliness. The &pirit :of 
exclusiveness is always. riſe in the heart of the 
Pharisee. * Stand back, for I am holier than 
thou !* is the language of christian Pharisees as 
well as Jewish ones ;"and we 4 the 
ence to arrogaty to themsely ves | 


F ola a 198 os, nations, and Pos of never heard of a Savi 


Me _ Jews found fault with Jezus for 
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| having anything to do with a Samaritan—for eat- 
ing with publicans and sinners—and for holding 
intercourse with any but guch as they were ac- 
customed to regard as holy. Woe find that even 
Peter was not wholly. without this prejudice, in- 
somuch that the Lord reproved him in a vision— 
*What God hath-cleansed, call not thou un- 
clean '—and then that apostle was fain to confess 
that © In every nation he that worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted of God,* who is * no respecter 
of persons. | 
But we find that this spirit of exclusiveness 
was not banished from the christian church when 
the spirit of the Lord thus instructed-Peter-; but 
that it continued to cling thereto, owing to the 
selfishness, the pride and perversity of the hu- 
man heart. Among the various sects into which 
Christendom. is split, we find it '8till pervading 
and prejudicing man against his fellow, in the 
belief that God has a controversy against-all who 
do not adopt their peculiar 8ystem of faith. But 
that is not all. This 8ame exclusive gpirit has 
made a majority of christians believe that they on- 
ly can be the recipietts of God's mercy,” and that 
the rest of the world are doomed to chains of ev- 
erlasting darkness—that the Jew—the untaught 
Pagan—and the Mahometan, will all meet with 
one common fate, and receive the award of end- 
less. misery- from the hands of their Creator ! 
These monstrous doctrines take their rise from a 
Spirit 'of exclusiveness'; 'an apparent unwilling- 
ness that others should enjoy the same privileges 
and blessings as themselves. Let those who 
think it 80 hard for God to forgive the ignorance 
of the heathen, and the obstinacy of the Jew, be- 
think them how much he must forgive them ere 
they can become participators in the joy of the 
ransomed, the purified and:redeemed spirits' who 


|| chant their 8ongs of love around his Almighty 


Throne. How much must be forgiven who would 
calmly look on and see- myriads of their ſellow 
creatures consigned to unending torments and 
ever-during despair—nay, who can talk of 8ch 
an awful consummation, not only without 8orrow, 
but also with a 8ort of triumph, as if it were a hap- 
py thing to be 80 much more highly favored than 
their doomed and unhappy fellow-mortals. * © 


ble 8tate of mind which he mugst/be in who. can 


if this exeJusjve Spirit is in consonance v VN 


ty || rejoice in the everlasting punishment of the _ 
xl ed -and the TT oi = f whom have 
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to close the door of hope against them. 


-— 


temper of him who whe over J erusalem in view 
of the temporary misery of its inhabitants? Is 
such the"temper of mind fitting to enjoy the pres- 
ence of Him who is declared to be Love, and 
whose mercy endureth forever! If "not, tlien 
how much is to be forgiven those who indulge in 
Such uncharitable and unholy feelings—and as 
they expect to be forgiven, 80 may they hope 
that God will forgive their fellow-sinners their 
transgressions, 

Many who think themselves the most holy, and 
who imagine they have the least need of forgive- 
ness, might find by an examination of their own 
hearts that they are'as yet, afar off from their 
Father's house ; and that as they have taken the 
highest seats, the Master of the ſeast may bid 
them s8it down lower, and occupy the sphere for 
which their selſ-righteousness, their pride, and 
over-bearing haughtiness best qualifies them. 
They may tremble at the demand, © Who made 
thee a judge of thy fellows? Behold, to his own 
magter eyery man must stand or fall !* 

The meekness of the Gospel teaches us to pre- 
fer others to ourselves, rather than to endeavor 
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Dialogue between a Mother and Daughter. 
FOR THE YOUNG. 
Original, % 
MoTyxsr. TI thought I heard you speaking in a 


high tone to your cousin Almira, this forenoon? 
I hope I was mistaken, Emily. Was I or was 1 
not? 
EmMiLy. I did not speak 1 in 8uch a very bigh 
tons. 
Moraes. 


N wr ng it was an angry tone, 
I believe. 


EmiLy.« Well, wonkbe anybody would have 


been” put out with her, after I let her have my 


doll to'play with and "going into the orchard to 


knock off apples for her, those large bough ap- 
; ples, you know,” then she would not” just swing 


F = bn and how could I help telling her 


4 d 'she would" go straight home and 
er r come "to war” Soogr ON, dbi 
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| nois, as he talked of doing, and that he had taken 
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her with him? 

EmiLy. Yes, I think—I mean, if she ould 
bring home my Robinson Crusoce first.' : You 
know I lent her that last Saturday, and I should 
like to get it back again before she went. 

 MoTHesr. Suppose then that Almira were to 
gend the book home by some other girl, Would 
that 8uit you as well? 

EmiLy. No, mother. 

MoTner. Why not? You would get your 
book quite as soon if it came by another hand. 

Emirty. But I should like to bid Almira 
farewell, if she was going away, 80 very far. 

MoTnrer. Did you bid her farewell when you 
Sent her away, never to come back? 

EmiLy. No; but she well come back. 

MoTner. Do you desire that she would come 
to 8ee you again? 

EmiLy. Yes, mother. 

MoTnuer. Should you not be very unhappy 
if she were neyer to visit you in future? 

Emiry. I think I should, because she knows 
80 many pretty stories, and she plays so prettily 
when we are alone in the garden. 

MoTner. Yet you told her to stay away. 

EmiLy. But I was angry with her then, and 
I think I had good reason for it, too. You, or 
anybody else, would have been angry with her 
when I lent her my doll, and 

MoTutr. Well, we will not discuss: that 
point now. You told her to go away and never 
to come to 8ee you again; while it appears 
that in two hours afterward you feel desirous of 
Seeing her. Do not you 8ee how anger makes 
us s8ay things that we do not mean, and which 
we would be unwilling for others to abide by? 
How unreasdnable it is then for us to. be angry. 
In the first- place- it makes us: very foolish, 
because we ay things which are not expressive 
of our real minds. _'Then it induces” us to hurt 
the feelings of others: by saying more than we 
Should do, if we had the-command of ourselves. 


| You have heard of people who were drunk, and 


zaid things which they were gorry for afterwards. 


Crazy persons, also, 8ay things which they . 


would shriok from with borror if they had their 
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Kitty tell a little girl she had' no spirit, when 
another girl struck her, and She did not strike 
her back again. 

MoTaes. 'Fhat 1s a mistaken idea, my child, 
Persons who forgive injuries are not liable to be 
abused, for: they neyer give occasion to others 
to abuge them. Besides, peace can only. be ob- 
tained/when one person or the other overlooks 
an injury, Suppose that patient little girl had 
returned the blow, as Kitty adviged. 'The other 
girl would then have thought she must etrike 
again,, and 80: they might have kept striking, 
first one and then the other, all day long. One 
must- yield, and it is. better to yield before-any 


mischief is done, than not to yield until after one. 


is very badly hurt. 

EmiLy. But: 8he would have thought I was 
afraid of her, if I had not s8poke up and told her 
my mind. 

MoTner. Were you afraid of her? 

Emity. No. I am sure that'I was not. 
am 8tronger than he is: 

MoTHER. Yet it 8eems that you were afraid 
of what 8he would think. You: stood in ſear of 
her opinion, and you chose rather to: do wrong 
than. do-right, for fear of | what she might think 


& of you: :Now a person of real courage always 


dares to do'right, let other people think as they 
may.” That is the worst kind of cowardice 
which dreads to do what is proper and correct, 
lest other people will not think 80 highly of us. 
:-BEmi.ys I know it, mother, . but I did not 
think of that. Yet-it is very hard to: be insulted 
and:not speak your mind about it. 7 
- Morazs..- Do. you recollect of reading that 
the Savior was-spit upon, and'/smitten, 'and car- 
ried -away to be put to death in the most cruel 
magner ? 
fEmiLy: "Yes. 1 recollect it yery. well, and 
the: wicked: Jews tore his clothes to pieces and 
divided the fragments among themselves. 1 
» Morazzs: No: They cast: lots for it, as his 
coat was without; .seam. Well, do you | think 
that your 'cousin Almira treated you any: Worse 
pgs the Jews treated him? 

- Emwy. No, indeed. 

Morzuzs. . Yet he uttered not. a : word agdinat 
, his -persecutors. We do not rggd.tt 


"ul those bitter insults, but 4. "Pp at if he| b- i} very 


- chose he could Pray 4 i his. « Fa the __ | 


was: that he. prayed. for. his / 

| cross, 'while you .drove-\your. 

house because 8he would not wing you... 7” 
EmiLy: I will try to be more like him 4 po 

and will . invite- Almira to come and see me the 

first time I 8ee her. _ 


To my Slsters. | 
BY MISS 8. C. EDGARTON. » 
Original. 


; Ys have 8een the bow in the eastern 8ky, + 
| When the shade past off from Apollo's eye ; 
Ye have marked its soft and varied 1 
Can ye tell the lines where its hues unite? 
Our hearts are a rainbow of yaried dye, 
Blended as s0ftly as that of the sky. 


e have marked the pansy, that lowly flower, 
hat 8miles at the frown of the wintry hour ; 
Its petals may differ when blooming apart, 
But they wear one hue at the fragrant heart. 
Our spirits are leaflets of separate hue, 
But one at the linking—they're all of them true. 


Ye have 8een three stars of a different li 
Enriching the brow of the cloudless nigh 

And though not bound by a visible tie, 

Yet they move like one through the azure sky. 
Our s0uls are stars of a differing ray, 

But they speed like one on the same bright way. 


Ye have 8een the birds of the same dear nest, 
Forsaking the shade of their mother's breast ; 

But though 8traying apart in the leafy grove, 

They soar in a group to the fields above. 

Though here, like those birds we may widely roam. 
Together we'll rise to. our heavenly home ! 
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Fault-Finding: 
 Originad, | 
IT is a much easier thing to find fault with: the 
works of others than. to improve | upon . them. 
| Many persons seem to imagine that because they 
are clearsighted enough! to espy\errors in other 
men, it follows as a matter of course that they 
are Superior to thoge -men. 'But-the world in 
general is. very much: like. the burlesque repre- 
Sentation. of. the New-York militia. - Some are 


|| here, painted. without guns, some! without caps, 


while, others, are deatitute of /bayonets .and car- { 
touch. boxes, ' He that how's gun langhs.o him b 


| who has none, 'whileggperhaps,” the one | 
ilwotes le otl er. accoutrements which 
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being surprised that 80 much applause should be 


| nvighbors and friends, we/shall be disappointed; 
robably- the disappointment would be no 
less if they should 8eek for perfection i in us, It 
will not, therefore, be a very difficult matter to 
pick-flaws in our neighbor” s character ; but we 
must not. be certain that there are no faults in 
our own; and this consideration should make us 
lenient toward the offences of others ; for he 
who errs on one hand may not err on the other ; 
and it may 80 happen that there are ſewer bad 
points in his character than in our own. This, 
by no means, premises that we should be insen- 


sible to vice, though discoverable in-one whose | 


general conduct is without reproach ; but it 
should teach us not to arrogate to ourgelyes the 
right of passing sentence upon our fellow-men. 

A 8ingular argument was once made use of to 
a 8queamish individual who was always finding 
fault with his neighbors, and, indeed, with eve- 
rything else. He. one day entered a house 
where was a blunt old farmer of strong natural 
'8er nse, and great good nature, and began, as usu- 
af inveighing against one of his friends. The 
Ss heard him. out, and then said—* I have 
frequently noticed your disposition to. find fault 
with every body ; and have come to the conclu- 
810n that there is no person 80 correct, no being 
80 Just but you would be able to Jetect some er- 
ror in him.* The other denied that he was 80 
unreasonable, and affirmed that he never com- 
plained of anybody but such as were gwilty and 
deserving of blame. The day passed on, and the 
fault-finder was out and in, by turns, 8ometimes 
complaining that it was too windy—at other times 
that it was too chilly, and at others that it was 
too. hot. At night, the | farmer s8aid to him—- I 
find that I was right, and that you can complain || a 
of Infinite Wisdom itself!” - 

© How 80!” cried the other in astouishment. 
.:.* You,chave, this day,” answered. the farmer, 

* found fault . more. than a dozen times with the 
| weather, which is the ordering of Providence, 
and this Proves that you are willing to complain 
of Heaven itself.” 
7 The man was silenced, for it was plain that he 
P had Ln the ay Gund fault. with Infinite 
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ating the aq, of a pig. 


1 


great applause. 


«| 


A plain heres who had been much among those 
nolsy animals, and had learned from nature, was 
present at one of the showman's exhibitions; and 


showered upon a man for performing a feat which 
required no yery ret arkable power of intellect, 
and which he had oftens performed for mere pas- 
time, he therefore declared aloud, at the conclu- 
zion- of the performance, that he could do it as 
well as the performer himself. He was laughed 
at and jeered, which only rendered him still more 
anxious to make the trial, and alter their opinion 
of his yocal pretensions. After much entreaty, 
he was permitted to go upon the stage. - He com- 
menced 8quealing ; -but the audience already pre- 
judiced against him, hissed him away, declaring 
that he was far inferior to their favorite. Being 
not-yet satisfied of the justice of their decision, 
the 8hepherd begged permission to appear before 
the same audience on a succeeding night,  to- 


gether with his rival, and. then to have their 


' comparative claims tested-by the hearers. Tg 


this the audience agreed. On the next night, 
the two rivals tried their skill. The general fa- 
vorite performed first, and, as usua], he received 
Our shepherd then undertook to 
delectate the assembly with the shrill notes of a 
swine. As before he was hissed and ridiculed, 
and his 8kill et at naught. He bore all this with 
Surpriging magnanimity, and,,at: length begged 
the” company to be silent, as he had something 
particular to. say. A general silence prevailed, 
when-he drew a live pig from his bogom, and-said 
—* Here, ladies and gentlemen, is the bad * per» - 
former, not myself. If you have any fault to 
find, 'blame him, not me, for 1 ass8ure you that he 
alone has performed this evening on-iny behalf.” 
One would have thought this argument suffi- 
cient, and 80 it would have been with reagonable 
people ; but there were found 8ome, who tall 
murmured, declaring that it was the most awk-. 


| ward pig at 8quealing that they ever beard. 


In this case, as in many others, men refuged 
to be. convinced by the things which their own 
eyes beheld ; and where prejudice has , taken, 
deep root, we always find an inclination to make 


complaint of imaginary faults. Here we 8ee the 


| IP necessity of keeping the mind open to con-: 
in, allayeaces—doing away with selfish 2 
dads 'men.to Set. up their own. opin- _ 


This rm noony leads to. « fault-finding disposl- 


| is the author of. hard ſonliags against 
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others, unjust agpersion_ of. character, together 
with mobs, riots, and. other popular outrages, 
When a person once acquires a habit of. fault- 
finding, there is nothing at which. he will not 
carp. He can never be satisfied, and spends 
that time in .investigating the misdemeanors of 
his neighbors, which should be employed in cor- 
recting his own errors. The man who is very 
skillful in finding flaws in the conduct of his 
neighbors, is generally blind to his own vices, 


It is not unusual for many persons when they 
hear of the manner in which some individual has 
conducted under very trying circumstances, to 
tell how he ought to have done, what measures 
he ought to have taken, and whore he , was at 
fault. Now it is very peratbls that if these same 


' persons who judge 80- harshly of others, had 


been, themselves, placed in the same situation, 
they would not have done 80 well as thoge whom 
they blame, It is an easy thing to sit in our 
ehair at the fireside, with the history of the past 
before us, and tell how Washington and the oth- 
er revolutionary generals ought to have done— 
to blame one for want- of firmness—another for 
too much - prudence—and. a third, for his rash- 
ness or want of foresight. The truth is, that it 
is a very easy thing to find fault, and requires 
little ingenuity and less good nature. There 
was only one man, only one of whom the pages 
of history give any account, in whom no blemish 
could be found, when he was fairly weighed in 
the balance, and tried even by a partial govern- 
or—of him Pilate 8aid-—* I can find no fault in 
him,” Yet we ee there were others, whose in- 
terest- it was to discover errors in his conduct 
and whose prejudices were altogether against 


| him. They were vociferous in their complaints; 


yet-even they cunningly withheld from the pub- 
lic ear the trae: cause of their displeasure. He 
had reproved their hypocrisy, their cruelty, and 
their tyranny, and had exposed them fully and 
openly to the people, and the people had believ- 
ed on him, and had considered him a prophet— 
for they 8aw that he taught with authority, and 


Rot as 'the 8cribes. The ambitious and oppres-. 


Sive priests and pharisees saw, therefore, that 


, their craft was in danger ; and they 8ought to | 
| detect some fault in him by which they might ac- 


euse and condemn him. They 4 
in the civil authority to their aid Wiki 
ceeded, not by complaining of him ref 


ing their own iniquities, but by 6 Es vie 


with other ofen00p—ouch as they were apparent- 


| 


ly. no. more interested in than other; people. 
Thus, under pretence of a love of good order and 
a regard to. religion, the chief priests- and phari- 
sees caused a man to be put to death for vindi- 
cating. the rights of human nature, and publish- 
ing their own infamy. But their malignity met 
with its just reward. The triumph of the wick- 
ed over the murder of the Just One was #ho 
The righteous judgments of God, which Jegus - 
had 80 feelingly prophesied of, when he wept 
over Jerusalem, came upon that wicked genera- 
tion, and the wicked -priests who had conspired 
against Jesus—together with the people who had 
cried out © Crucify him! crucify him!” were scat- 
tered abroad into every land—a by-word and a 
reproach—the seryant of servants, and slaves to 
people whom they knew not in the time of their 
greatness and pride, How justly may the lan- 
guage of Whittier be applied to that haughty 
city, all ruined and fallen as it is!— 


* And throned on her hills sits Jerusalem yet, 

But with dust on her forehead and chains on her feet : 
For the crown of her pride to the mocker hath gone, 
And the holy Schechinah is dark where it shone.” 


The destruction of Jerusalem affords one terrible 
example of fault-finding carried to excess; for I 
entertain not a doubt that if Jesus had been re- 
ceived in the way of his coming, the * great and 
terrible day * would not have. fallen upon the 
Jews: and that the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 


Jacob would have preserved the chosen nation. 
+ 


Give me neither Poverty nor Riches. 


Original. 


|| How Few are there, who, in sincerity, breathe 


the above prayer, equally worthy of the philoso- 
pher and the christian ! There are a great many 
who sincerely respond to the first part of it, who 
pray that poverty may be removed far from their 
door, and who are also willing to put their own 

shoulder to the wheel, and labor as if they thought _ 
the only evil in life to be dreaded was an insuf-* | 
ficiency of this world's goods. But who will be- | 
lieve that he is rich when he has attained a com- 
petency ? Who will believe he has enough when * 
he has amassed more wealth than he can possi- 
bly use, even in luxurious living ? It is like the | 


traveller westward, who is told by the inhabit- 5 


|| ants of the country through which he' passes, 1 
|| that *the west? is still beyond him, In PR” 


| vania, he will be pointed to Ohio—in't Ohio tt 
will point him to Illinois, and in is they 


point to the trackless forests that range —_ 


ja 
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the Mississippi and the Pacific Ocean. He way 


think that he has reached *the West ;* but the 


inhabitants know another tract by that name, 
farther toward the setting 8un. Thus the man 
who has acquired his thousands, consid#ts his 


neighbor with his hundreds of thousands, rich. 


The*man with his hundreds of thousands calls 


his friend with a'million a rich man, and 80 on to. 


the end of the chapter. This shows a restless- 
ness in the humati heart—a dissatisfaction with 
the things'possessed, and a continual reaching 
after more, But why should this restlessness, 
this covetousness extend only to gold and silver 
—to the things of this world ? Are there no oth- 
er objects worth our attention—and can we not 
profitably employ our time and our strength in 
geeking for them ? * Why are we not equally co- 
vetous of learning, of virtue, and the love of 
God. 'These are of infinitely more consequence 
than gold and silver. These are calculated to 
produce happiness, while it is well known that if 
we had hoarded all the money in the universe, 


we g8hould be no better furnished with the con- | 


veniences of liſe, than if we possessed a moder- 
ate competency. No man desires to wear more 
garments than are comfortable, or to devour 
more food than will satisſy his appetite. Why 
then this 'incessant struggle to become rich ? 
Why this continual fear that we shall not get our 
Share of the good things which God has given 
us, and which appertain only to the outward 
man ? Is it decorous—is it christian like to reach 
forth with 8uch an insatiate grasp in order to help 
ourselyes to all that can possibly come within 
our reach ? \ What should we think of a man in- 
vited to a feast, who should, neglectful of the 
wants and wishes of the rest of the company, 
8e1ze on all the viands that he could lay hold of, 
and appropriate them to his own use, putting all 
in his pocket, that he could not otherwise dis- 
pose of ? "Yet the good things of this world may 
be compared to a table which Providence has 
Spread for the entertainment of his rational and 
immortal] creatures. He designs that all'should 


= c Gor out of the abundance which he has given 


" He did not mean that the Strong should 
— ſrom the weak, and that the wise should 


- defraud the i ignorant, until the whole of his bles- 


gings 8hould rest in the hands of a few to the 


Env kuet uy ag of the ret. ' 'Such does not appear to! 


ave Deen ns original plan. Ts it not then a du- 
aſe hi we” owe to'o r fellow creatures, 'our- 
"Os and "our God, to * let our moderation ap- 


| pear unto all men” in this thing ? Does it not 


become us to pause occasionally and consider for 
what end we are adding house to houge, and in- 
creasing the 8ize of our store-houges ? We may 
build ever 80 strong, but the hand of time will 
level our structures tothe ground ; we may gath- 


er ever 80 much, but it will be scattered again. 


We cannot build for immortality, by rearing a 
fabric upon the earth, for here the moth will cor- 
rupt, and thieves break through and steal. 

But it is on the moral feelings that avarice ex- 
ercises its most baneful influence. * He that 
maketh haste to be rich,” cannot well escape 
temptation ; and when the love of money is the 
besetting sin of the human heart, temptation 1s 
not likely to be successfully resisted. Indeed 
the mind has hardly an opportunity to prepare 
itself for encountering temptation. Tt is kept 
continually on a stretch—its attention is wholly 
taken up with the one object of its desires, and 
how can 8uch a mind attend to the things = 
belong to its peace ? Even if 8uch an one should 
retire ſrom the world, occasjonally, for the pur- 
pose of meditation, how unable would he be to 
gather his scattered thoughts, to calm the troubled 
Sea of his mind, which is continually raging as 
with a tempest. And what is the end of all this 
labor ? Afﬀer piercing himself through with many 
sorrows—after violating the purity of his con- 
Science, and defrauded his neighbor of his right, 
the infatuated being lies down to die with the re- 
flection that all his days have been spent in a 
state of excitement—that all his enjoyment has 
consisted in the pursuit of a bubble which is 
about to burst, and leave him at last where he 
begun. He has strained every nerve to build 
himself a golden sepulchre ! ALFRED, 


= "aw - I 


Good Night. 
Original. 


Goop night ! good night ! and pleasant dreams be thine, 
ing forgetfulness of transient gorrow ; 
And may the tears, which in thy blue eyes shine, 
Give place to gunny smiles before the morrow. 


May all good angels bless thee, gentle one ! y 
With kindly influence.and zoothing slumber ;” 
Grief dwells not long within the breast of one - 


Who can 80 am of life's short Summers number. 


—the. Wow is forgotten now, 
ilkgiFash is o'er thy sweet eyes closing, 
ieek, and dampness on thy brow, 


Like af ful flower at dewy eve reposing. 


Lovely art Show in innocence and trath— 
Of all life's vexing cares unconscious-sleeping ; 
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'Thus-in the happy hours of guileless youth, 
_ Tears vanish 800n from eyes unused to weeping. 


Yes; quiet is thy rest ! and morning's beam 
Will bring thy youthful heart its wonted Cladpore, 
"wr thy steps will chase joys phantom gleam : 
uld that I too could 'sleep away my sadness. 
M. A.D 


© 


L — 


Faith a sustaining Power. 
Ori g inal, 


© T had fainted, unless I had believed to 8ee the goodness of 
the Lord in the land of the living.* Davav. 


Txis language was, probably uttered by the 
Psalmist at a time, when he had recently been 
delivered from 8ome great difficulty or affliction, 
The theme 1s, that he had believed in the super- 
intending goodness of God, even here in the 
land of the living ;* and that this faith had kept 
him from fainting. | 

It is believed that the 8ame incentive now, is 
sufficient to keep mankind from growing weary 
in 'the practice of duty. When the infinite be- 
nignity of the Deity, and his overruling wisdom 
and power, is really contemplated in the light by 
which they ought to be viewed—as surrounding 
and eyer present blessings ; who can faint or 
grow weary in well-doing ? 

The doctrine of a superintending providence, 
is 8trangely and unaccountably. overlooked by 
many ; and yet it is believed that few subjects 
relating to religion and philosophy, are more 
gusceptible of proof. 

Still, 8ome affect to think that an oversight of 
the affairs of this world, is incompatible with the 
dignity of the Almighty—while others s8uppose 
that every event in the dispensations of provi- 
dence, was wisely ordered and arranged from 
the creation : and consequently, though a gen- 
eral gupervision 1s exerted, yet no special provi- 
dence occurs. 

"To all this it may be replied, that it cannot be 
below the dignity of God to take care of the ob- 


| Jects of his creation—it can never be beneath 


the dignity of any being, to exert a 8upervision 
over the objects which his creative power had 
brought into existence. If 80, then certainly 
God's dignity can never suffer or be diminished, 
| by a special care exerted oyer those which his 
wisdom and goodness prompted | am 

On the contrary, it is his glon ry the 


80. And whether he exercises a ge eral, or a 


particular providence, is matter of little conse-| 


quence except | in words ; as it is really impossi- 


"that he does 


| 


ble for one to exist without the other, For-what 
was his purpose at the creation, is now his pur- 
pose ; and what he then saw and provided for, 
he now sees and provides wor. | : 

The. great point .in which we are most inti- 
mately concerned, is that the arrangements and 
provisions. of God's providence, fall within '8uch 
a period of tune, as to become of any importance. 
to us—to our conduct here. 

David was evidently satisfied that, in the order 
of cause and effect, and of course, in intimate and 
immediate succession, the' providence. of God 
was exerted. Thus in the spirit of the passage 
at the head of this article, he was-assured that, 
if he did his duty, he should see the goodness of 
the Lord in the land of the living—that 1s,: the 
providence of God, the guperintending goodness 
of Jehovah, would be manifested in such a way, 
that he would have a lively sense of his abound- 
ing and ever enduring beneyolence, in this state 
of. existence, when, under the trials and afflic- 
tions which * flesh is heir to,* he needed the 
confidence which s8uch a view of the subject nat- 
urally inspires, 

However dark and dreary the season of 'spring, 
there will, nevertheless, come in the order of 
providence, a harvest. And it is-the belief to gee 
the goodness of the Lord in the abundance of 
autumn, which sustains the husbandman in his 
toil; without which. faith, his spirit had fainted 
in the time of geed sowing. - And 80 of every la- 
bor and every pursuit of man, 

It was this that sustained our. pilgrim fathers 
in their enterprise of establishing themselves in 
this new world—it was this that nerved their own, 
and the arms of their children to wrest the domi- 
nion of the forest from the savage occupant—it 
was this that inspired them when oppressed, with 
hopes of liberty. ; this that aided their councils, 
this that raised up leaders, this.that concentrated 
their energies, and this that nom their tr- 
|| umphs / 

No. man, can for a moment believe, that our 
national independence would have been achiev- }; 
ed, had it not. been believed. that heaven would * 
reward the labors and sufferings of 'the brave 
spirits of the revolution, with liberty and Peace. 
How often would they have fainted, hey. not ws 


| been believed. 


Nor is .it different i in morals. Who. can, gup- 
pose. that the public mind would, with. on e con- 
zent, have entered upon the. Loxgper 1CE CAUSE, 
if it had been believed that nothing. could be 8 
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tion, that 1s convinced that his morals -are /past ast || 


cure ? or for that of others, when it is 8upposed 
that he has passed beyond the boundary line of 
hope ? Few, if any, would labor under 8uch im- 
pressions. Yonder sober man and good citizen, 


who. a few years since, drained the: bowl of| 


beastly intoxication to its very dregs—who- was 
a disgrace to himself, a curse to his family and 
' friends, and a nuisance to community, would till 
no doubt, have been wallowing in his pollution 
and degradation, had it not been believed that a 
moral and physical revolution might be effected 
by the united efforts of the philanthropic ! 

An error fraught with the worst consequences, 
exists 1n the opinion”that piety and good works 
meet their only reward in another world. - This 
was not the mind of David. It was the hope of 
8eeing *the goodness of the Lord in the land of 


the wing,” not in a future state,* that influenced 


him. 


There. is no. man, we believe, who can reflect 
upon what passes under his own. observation, but 
must know that the goodness of the Lord follows 
duty in the land of the. living ; and for this he 
hopes. ' Without this agsurance, we should faint 
and grow: weary. in the- performance of the most 
trifling duty. But with this hope; this faith, how 
many Jabors we are enabled to perform ! how 
many. sSufferings endure without fainting ! Then 


how grateful we should be to the Author and 
Giyer of all good ! F, A. A, 


-- 


The Hoar=-Frost. 
Original, 


Wurex I first looked out of. my window. this 
morning, methought I had 8uddenly been trans- 
ported to fairy-land. The earth;was completely 
covered in a 8now-robe.of unsullied whiteness, 
Sparkling in the early light—the frost-spirit with 
inv18ible and mysterious fingers had fashioned its 


pure drapery into garments for every bare branch | 


from the loſtiest tree-top.to the lowly shrub, and 
the clear -rising-sun. with the strange skill of an 
alchy mist, was. turning the snow into gold and 
Silver and. the frost to- glittering gems. The 
lightest zephyr would: have brought the woven 
| down of their bridal] dreases in a shower of pearls 
 PSNLLE $ID , for God was in-his holy temple, 
_Sn6722-winds Kept lence before him, The blue 


| 
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from many altars, and holy and sublime'thoughts 
came crowding upon my heart, moying me even 
to tears. As I gazed upon the erystal columns 
and gemmed arches of those night-built palaces, 
in awe-struck admiration, I thought how strange 
it was, that we should ever find fault with win- 
ter, or cold, or frost, when they are the means of 
producing 80. enchanting a spectacle. I know 
not if the scene made-s0 vivid an impression up- 
on others, but to me it seemed beyond all de- 
s8cription beautiful, and the memory of it will re- 
main with me through life, a 8weet and touching 
evidence of the power and love of Him, *who giv- 
eth snow like wool: who scattereth the hoar-frost 
like ashes.” M. A. D. 
Hartford, Nov. 28, 1837. 


Poetry. 


BY JAMES G. PERCIVAL. 


Tax world is fall of Poetry—the air 

Iz living with its spirit ; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 

And sparkle in its brightness. Earth is veil'd 
And mantled with its beauty ; and the walls, 
'That close the universe with erystal in, 

Are eloquent with voices, that proclaim 

The unseen glories of immenslty, 

In harmonies, too perfect, and too high, 

For aught but beings of celestial mould, 

And speak to man 1n one eternal hymn 
Unfading beauty, and unyielding power, 


'The year leads round the seasons, in a choir 
For ever charming, and foreyer new; 
Blending the grand, the beautiful, the gay, 
The mournful, and the tender, in one strain, 
Which s8teals into the heart, hke s8ounds, that rise 
Far off, in moonlight evenings, on the shore 
Of the wide ocean resting after storms ; 
Or tones, that wind around the vaulted roof, 
And pointed arches, and retiring aisles 
Of some old, lonely minster, where the hand, 
Skilful, and moved, with passionate love of art, 
Plays o'er the higher keys, and bears aloft 
'The peal of bursting thunder, and then calls 
By mellow touches, from the softer tubes, 
Voices of melting tenderness, that blend 
With pure and gentle musings, till the soul, 
Commingling with the melody, is borne, 

- Rapt, and dissolved in ecstasy, to Heaven. 


"P js not the chime and flow of words, that move 
In measured file, and metrical array ; 

"PT is not-the union of returning sounds, 

Nor all the pleasing artifice of rhyme, 

And quantity, and accent, that can give 

'This all perraging «pat to the ear, 


Or blend it with the movings of the soul. 

'T is a my$terious feeling, which combines 

Man with'the world around him, in a cham _ 
Woven of flowers, and dipp*d in sweetness, till 

_ He tastes the high communion of his thoughts, 
With all existences, in earth and heaven, 
That meet him in the charm of grace and power. 
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- *T is not the noisy babbler, who displays, 
In studied phrase, and ornate epithet, 
And rounded period, } poor and vapid thoughts, 
Which peep from'out the 'eumbrous ornaments. 
That overload their littleness. Its words 
Are few, but deep and solemn ; and they break 
Fresh from the fount of ſoeling, and are full 
Of all that. passion, which, on Carmel, fired 
The holy prophet, when his lips were coals, 
is la wing'd with terror, as when bolts 

Leap from the brooding tempest, armed with wrath, 

- Commigsion'd to affright us, and destroy. 


| —_ 
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Writers. 
_ Original, 


Drs 18 an age very prolific of pens. The num- 
ber. of newspapers published in our country 1s 
almost incredible. 'Tracts, pamphlets, maga- 
Zines, and new works, i188ue from the press in 
such numbers, that it would require an applica- 
tion 8uch as modern times afford no example of, 
to become acquainted with them all. Much that 
goes ſorth to the world must, of course, lack ori- 
ginality ; and is merely the old matter worked 
over into a new shape. Much is a stringing to- 
gether of choice and pretty words, arranged 80 
as to be harmonious to the ear, but barren of 


ideas, and calculated to make no lasting 1 impres- | 


8ion on the reader—much less to improve his 
mind, and add to his fund of knowledge. Much 
is written for the sake of filling up space, and 


covering paper, without any particular regard to 
the character and usefulness of what is written. 


Much 1s ſurnished under the head of interesting | 


fiction, which is more dull and trifling than the 


every day affairs of common life, and have not 


even the praise of amusing an idle hour. These 
are not worth the paper upon which the manu- 
Script 18 written, and however affectedly fine the 
language may be, they are as insipid to the mind 
as tepid water 1s to the taste. ' 'The reader rises 


from the perusal of them with a sensation of 


weariness, while he feels that he has gained no- 
thing by the trouble which he has been at in the 
perusal of them. It has long been our opinion 
that if there were fewer writers, there would be 


more readers ; and that the distaste for books: 


which is complained of in some_ classes of the 


community, arises in great meagure, from the | 


dullness and insipidity of a groat deal that is 
written. 


The present wretched state of our. literature 
may be, in good part, attributed to conventional 


prejudices an partialities. A mind  Po8ges eggin 
the sterling ES 


ore of genius becomes « 


and diggusted when it 8ees the puerile and feeble 
effusions of ome pampered fayorite received 
with applause and respect, while works of real 
merit'are unappreciated, and their authors com- 
pelled to drag through life in poverty, because 
they are too independent. and 'too wise to be- 
come the vassals and imitators of the 'stolid great 
—the influential fashion-mongers who imagine 
that the pogsession of houses and lands gives 
them a claim to mental superiority !_ | 
We regret to say, that 'this is an age "Won 
there are a great many- prostituted pens. By 
this we understand, pens which are employed for 
hire, and which are used for the defence of doc- 
trines and gentiments, in which the writer him- 
8elf does not believe. This does not apply sole- 
ly to anonymous 8cribblers who furnish articles 
for newspapers and other periodicals. 
be feared that'there are editors of public Jjour- 
nals who consult the opinions of mankind more 
than the principles of truth, as revealed to their 
own consciences. It is with regret that we ex- 
press the belief that newspapers are gometimes 
egtablished with the view 'of advocating 8ome 
particular cause, and that the services of an edi- 
tor are, purchased with reference mainly to his 


1ntellectual capacity, while his own private opin- 


tons may not be in consonance with the prineci- 
ples advocated by the paper. - The pen of that 
man is certainly prostituted for money, and his 
influence cannot but be injurious upon the publec 
mind. The case is very different where a per- 
80n 1s employed to furnish articles of a merely | 
miscellaneous :character. - A person of the Cal- | 
vinistic creed might furnish moral essays ſor a | 
paper professedly Unitarian, with the utmost 
propriety—because the writer may state nothing 
contrary to his own faith ; and if 80, it matters 1 
not in what journal his thoughts are given forth | 
to the public. If he is not sensible of stating ! 
anything which he does not believe to be true; 
if he believes his pieces are calculated to do } 
good, it is unimportant where they are printed, | 


{or by whose agency they are given to the pub- 


lic, If a christian believer writes a piece which : 
he believes to be favorable to public morals and *' 
conducive'to the happiness of man, and the pub- - 
ligher of ah infidel paper thinks proper to give it | 


 eurrency through his columns, the writer h has no | 
| reason to be dissatisfied, because the piec x 
| good in itself, will not be likely to. i | - / any- 
| hoe Jet it be published by whom ever it will? 


| Far different is the cage with the pra 'W ic 


It 18 to {| 
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WER to write for all parties, and to defend | 


all doctrines for money. The man who wields || 


it can 'scarcely be esteemed honest, for he speaks 
that which he believes not ; and when he defends 
principles which he believes to bewrong, he must, 

at least according to the best of his knowledge, 

war against the truth, and exercise a bad- influ- 
ence upon the community. His is, indeed, a 
protituted pen, whether he conducts a paper or 
writes anonymously ; and it shows a false and 
hollow-hearted condition of 8society when such 
means are resorted to, for the purpose of build- 


ing up any cause. C. 


Character of Christianity. 
Original. 


« Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things.” PriLieei- 
ANS Iv. 8, 


FoRMaL professors are fond of speaking of chris- 
tianity as of a 8ystem—a set of rules which re- 
quire to be observed, and which may be attend- 
ed to like a task, the performance of which frees 
them from all farther concern in the matter. 
They do not realize what Jesus experienced when 
he 8aid, *© It is my meat and my drink to do the 
will of him that sent me. They do not become 
baptized into the spirit of christianity, and obey 
God from choice, and love him for his own sake. 
But certain performances are, in their opinion, 
to be rigidly observed, in order to merit heayen. 
They regard not going to church as a means 
whereby they may become strengthened in the 
truth, but as a duty complete in itself, and which 
must be performed, whether agreeable or not, in 
order to entitle us. to the character of christians 
—like popish ceremonies, or the Jewish ceremo- 
nials which * must be done like bodily labor, in 
order to satisfy the Most High, and give us a 
claim to his favor. 

But that christianity is no 8uch cumbersome 
and unwieldy fabric, we have abundant evidence 
| In the Scriptures 3 ; and the verse placed at the 
head of this piece, sufficiently vindicates it from 
all 8uch charges, and shows the amiable simpli- 
city of the truth as taught by its early advocates 


| and defenders, Chrjstiagity, i in fact, embraces 
s all that i is. excellent—ey verything which is lovely || 89 
ky obr.ngay an 
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- Oppression, pride, envy, malice; and all' the 
baleful passions and gentiments flee before” 
brightness of its coming. What favilt then'can 
the unbeliever find with christianity ? ® He will, 
perhaps, tell you of such a one who professes 
religion, and who is yet not a whit better than. 
those who profes it not. But does it follow that 
christianity is at fault, becauge one pretends to 
it who does not possess it. Nay, if he is an un- 
worthy individual, that is proof sufficient that he 
is not a christian, What says Jesus ? *© By their 
fruits ye shall know them.* If then, this pro- 
fess8or or that profegsor be not possessed of a 
meek and benevolent disposition—if he be a slan- 
derer, a mischief maker, an extortioner, or a 
liar, he is no christian—and in the very act of 
finding fault with him, you bring him to the bar 
of christian judgment, and judge him by chris- 
tian principles, since all those things for which 
you blame him are condemned by Jesus Christ 
and the apostles, and are in opposition to the 
christian character. What can be 'more plain 
and eaxy 'of comprehension—what more conso0- 
nant with all our ideas of right and propriety, 
than the doctrines of christianity as set forth by 
the apostle, in the verse which I have quoted ? 
What infidel will say that © whatsoever things are 
true,” should be. scouted and set aide? What 
unbeliever will be 80 unreasonable as to condemn 
© whatsoever- things are honest ?? And does the 
man breathe in an enlightened community, who 
will say that © whatsoever things are pure, or 
lovely, or of good report,” should be thrust away 
or branded as superstitious dogmas ? Yet if we 
8ay we are opposed to christiamty, we must be 
opposed to all these, for these are the christian- 
ity of the New Testament ; and if it is not to be 
found there, pray where shall we look for it? 
Not until we are prepared to oppose and to con- 
demn those things which are just, honest, pure, 
lovely, and of good report, can we, therefore, 
call ourselves unfriendly to christianity. The 


| apoetts* 82s, ©Tf there be any virtue, and if there 


be any praise, think upon these things.” "Tins 
does not look like confining christianity down $6 
a few unmeaning rituals or forms of speech. It 
opens the door to every good thing, and invites 
every excellence to enter. . Christianity may be 


dy 0s ty vrg cornucopie: filled with every 


replete with all that can Hhn. 
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the eye and to. the taste—it is a feast of fat things. 
The table of the Lord is loaded with every deli- 
cacy, and nothing is prohibited. but those things 
which are hurtful to. us, and which do injury -to 
the. .understanding and the conscience of God's 
. highly-favored children. I therefore join with 
the Apostle.in exhorting my fellow-creatures— 
* If there be any, virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think upon' these things.* Let them be 
uppermost in our minds whether we walk by the 
way-s8ide, or lay our heads on the pillow. They 
will harm none of us, but will produce a harvest 
of joy in every soul. until the fullness be gained 
with peace everlasting. 


Marriage. 


Original. 


As marriage 1s & 8ubject which neyer enters in- 
to the head of a single lady, perhaps I ought to 
apologize for introducing 80 new: and obsolete a 
theme into- the pages of the Ladies Repository, 
But as it may possibly befal some of the fair 


damsels who read this magazine to enter at some 


future day, into a state of double blessedness, it 
may not be amiss to give s8ome hints thereupon. 

There 1s 8omething romantic in. the idea of a 
young lady leaving her native home, the parents 
who: have watched over her infancy, and trained 
her in the paths of virtue, and especially a tender 
mother who has been her adviser in every strait 
and her consoler -in every misfortune, to fling 


herself solely upon the protection of one of a dif- 


ferent sex, who must necessarily be unacquaint- 
ed with many of the wants and desires of a deli- 
cate and tenderly nurtured female. But love 
+ makes up for all! With a spirit of devotedness 
- and self-denial of which woman alone is capable, 

She tears herself from those she has heretofore 
loved dearer than all the world beside—the ten- 
der ties are sundered 8uddenly. and violently, and 
she goes to the altar to pronounce the yow that 
indissolubly binds her to.one of whose existence 
she was, perhaps, a few months before, entirely 
ignorant. She goes not reluctantly like a ſelon 
_ to a prison-house, but her radiant 8miles form 
the principal attraction of the scene, and the soſt, 

tender light of her animated eyes bespeak her 
faith in the man of her choice. 


cares which will 800n weigh down her youthful 
| | quench the elastic joy of her fond 


Others may pity | 


her, Others may look forward to the i increasing ||-nearest . approach to Paradise wh 
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ness, and may. recollect gome. features. in; the 
character of her husband which seem. to. promise 
but little felicity, to her whom he has vowed to 
love and cherish; they may even venture to hint 
to her those fears; but armed with love, invinci- 
ble in her warm tenderness she repels with indig- 
nation every attempt to lower her: betrothed in 
her esteem. She is ready. to gsacrifice every 
friend for his sake; she has made him the keeper 
of her honor ; the guardian of -her 8afety, and 
she is ready to abandon home, friends, and rela- 
tives to follow her beloved whithersover he may 
point the way, She takes her last look at the 
mangsion in which she was born, the wide-spread 
tree under whose branches her infancy played— 
the woods in which she has wandered—the 
groves in which she has s8ung and rejoiced—she 
bids farewell to the graves of those whom he 
held dear, and.with a smile full of deyotion "y 
melting tenderness, says to-her husband—*Lead | 
on,* * whither thou goest, I will go—where thou 
diest, I will die—thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God shall be my God.' 'The Savior 
himself recognizes this beautiful association be- 
tween two who have heretofore been strangers 


to each other, and expresses. in the fullest terms | 


his approbation of the close union auhanng be- 
tween the married pair. He says i HT, are no | 
more twain, but one flesh.” | 

If in the common intercourse of life, * a 8oft an- 
swer turneth away wrath,* how much more neces- 
8ary is it where the connection is 80 close that we 
should avoid everything in the shape of offence. 


This can only be done by a rational and timely 


zelf-denial, preferring one another to ourselyes. j 
Let no one be led astray by the popular maxim | 
which represents love quarrels as matters of trl-. 
fling moment. They often decide .our destiny | 
for life, and the first unkind word is sure to ap- | 
point its successor, . It is the first difficulty—the ? 
first quarrel or dispute on which everything com- 
monly depends; and we may rest assured that in 
this case, as in matters of physical economy, * al | 
ounce of prevention is better than a pound of | 
cure,* We do not find that Adam and Eve | 
were required to partake twice of the forbidden | 
fruit. They ate 'but once, and that single of- | 
ſence logj) them Eden. A union 'vith. one We 
love, pregerved from bitterness or 8trife 3 is the 
hich 8ublunary 4 
joys admit. of. While. mutual confide nee, and | 


Ke 


"I | endearments last, we AED in 6M ath re ; wy ed with. 
heart, Thor eh tremble 1 for her ſuture happi-!! r ore is bd 
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excape.... The connection is 80 cloge that the least 
outpouring of bitterness cannot but wound our | 
companion, like two cats in a bag who are una- 
ble to 8tretch forth | their claws and. bare their 
nails without wounding each other, . On the oth- 
er hand,” the very close proximity of the-married 
pair, the manner in which their interests are 
blended together, renders each a recipient of the 
other's excellencies, whether id be of temper 
or intellect. 

Wretched then must that man or woman. be, 
who.isjoined toone ofan unkind orungenerous ies 
position; and, therefore, the susceptible hearts of 
the young are in great danger lest by too s8udden an 
attachment they take to their bosoms a stinging 
'serpent instead of a loving dove. I know that 
there is nothing peculiarly original in the-senti- 
ment which I here advance ;. but as our modern 
. writers appear, by one consent to overlook the 
*vast importance of this -point, I have taken the 
liberty to mention it, , Be cautious in choosing 


a companion. for life, but when you have chosen, 
let no consideration induce you to rebel against 
the 8ilken ties wherewith you are bound. 


Jewish Costumes and Customs. 
Original. 


IT is a great misfortune with many that they sit 
down to read the bible with their heads full of 
modern and familiar customs and usages; and 
their reverence for the records of Scriptures 1s 
lesxened by the thought that therein -are given 
descriptions of men and manners more fanciful 
than true. Much of the peculiar beauty of the 
sacred writings must be lost to s8uch persons; 
and before it can be made manifest to them, they 
muzt direct their attention to consider the con- 
dition, character and peculiarities of the children 
of the Kast, and learn that they are a people, 
and inhabit a country, entirely distinct from our 
own. 

Like Solomon, we should apply. our heart to 
know, and to search, and to 8eek out. wisdon, 
and the reason of things ; and unless we do ex- 


ercige this application | of heart in the study of| 
the. scriptures, we. shall be liable to fall into| 


L strange mistakes j in the course of our reading. 


In furnisbing « ome articles. on Palestive and its {sented in many portraits of inhabitants. of, the 


Lp eb inhabit ants, we have « one object in view, 


wh Ee) 


b- dag. tha! Bia 5 throw y bt on the Sacred writings, 
| | ne passag Te to the ordi- 
cure, because use they allude to 
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the habits, manners, customs, and cer | 

the Jews, and nations that urrounded them. .In 
the present paper, our province will be, to: apeak 
of the costume or dress of the leraelites, and de- 
scribe peculiar customs that will naturally follow 
in our train of descriptions. 

It will be proper to first allude to the materi 
for clothing, and here we observe that the art of 
manuſacturing cloths by Spinning and weaving is 
of very great antiquity ;. the Israelites while 
they dwelt with the Egyptians learned of them 
the art, and became expert in the manufacture. 
"They valued- cotton cloth the highest, and next 
to that woolen and linen ; to them 8iJk was not 
common, and was only to be met with on 8ome 
of the very opulent, or high in rank. Cotton 
cloth was kept white, but others were colored 
purple as the most favorite dye,-and black was 
used for mourning. 

In s8peaking of the dress we must remember 
the usually mild climate of Palestine, and that 
the people had need only of light and airy gar- 
ments ordinarily, The usual dress was a long 
garment that reached from the shoulders to near 
the ankles, called a tunic, or coat ; over this 
was worn an upper garment, or cloak.  'The tu- 


|nic was made whole, with two holes in the aides 


for the arms, which gupported it upon the shoul- 
ders ; about the ,waist it was girded to enable 
the wearer to walk with ease. Under this gar- 
ment they wore a tight dress, and persons 8trip- 
ped to this were said to be naked ; which will 
explain many expressions in the Scriptures in 
reference to persons being naked and in expoged 
Situations, The Turks say that the English go 
naked, referring to the tight clothes that are 
made to fit their 8hape. And when we read that 
David danced naked before the ark of the Lord, 
we are not to understand the word as used by 
us, but regard it only as intimating that he had 
thrown off 8ome of his usual clothing. 

The girdle was used for a purse to carry mon- 
ey, and other things ; it was ornamented as the 
owner was able and saw fit to make his dress 
beautiful. 'The upper garment, or cloak, was a 
piece of cloth nearly square, which was worn as 
we wear a.cloak, wrapped around the body when 
the weather required it; at other times, as repre- 


as laid across the leſt Shoulder, hanging 
n part] yy the brenst, and partly over the 
back, ſastened | br, 08s corners under the. 
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- writings. 
2 cloth of the camlet, but of a shaggy appearance, 
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carry burdens in ; und tothe poor traveller it 
whs his only covering for the-night, as he wrap- 
ped' hiniself in it, laid his 'Teathern girdle on a 


provision in law that when the upper garment, or 
cloak was given in pledge it should not be re- 
tained oyer night, this—* In any case thou shalt 
deliver him the pledge again when the sun goeth 
down, that he may sleep in his own raiment, and 
bless thee.” Deu. xxiv, 13. 

"Mozes commanded that the people should 
wear a fringe on the four corners of this garment, 
together with a blue ribbon, to remind them of 
his 8tatues. Our Lord wore these fringes, as 18 
evident from the circumstance of the diseased 
woman that promigsed herself a cure if she could 
only touch the hem, or fringe, of his garment : 
the pharisees, desirous 'of distinguishing them- 
elves from others, as those who kept the law 
more Cconstantly in view, made these fringes 
or borders longer than others ; hence 8aid Je- 
zus—* All their works they do to be seen of men; 
they make broad their phylacteries, and enlarge 
the borders' of their garments.” Matt. xxiii. 5. 
The phylacteries here mentioned, were small 
pieces of parchment, on which were engraven 
words of the law, and were worn on the forehead, 
and on the wrist, by the Jews; in allusion to this 
we read—* And it hall be for a sign unto thee 
upon thine hand, and' for -a memorial between 
thine eyes.” Ex. xiii. 9. 'Those worn between 
the eyes, or on the forehead, were the ſrontlets 
mentioned in the scriptures. 

The prophets among the Hebrews ordinarily 
wore a parment of camel's hair, which is the 
8ackcloth many times spoken of in the sacred 
It was a coarse stuff, not like the fine 


and was anciently worn by monks and dePotees 
of austerity. Zechariah speaks of * a rough gar- 
ment worn to deceive” by the false prophet, 
which alludes to camel's hair cloth; and of John 
the Baptist, a true prophet of the Highest, we 
find it written that his raiment was of camel's 


hair. This kind of raiment was worn at times | 


of grief and bereavement ; and widows wore 


much the game kind of olothing to distinguish 
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Knowirig aid: 8imple charaeter-of the garments 
that conatituted a change of raiment we cense to 
wonder at the accounts given'of great numbers 


| of garments bestowed 'by 8ome individuals as 


gifts ; we read of  Joseph's giving each of his 
brethren five changes of raiment, which is rela- 
ted as a common ' incident, 80 frequent was the 


leustom observed. of giving presents of clothing. 


Before we /approach the. deseription of the 
dresses at ſestivals and extraordinary occasions, 
it may be well to notice that the ſeet were pro- 
tected from the sharp rocks' and hot sands by 
sandals ; these were always put off on entering 
a house;; and they were given in confirmation 
of a bargain ; hence, *a nian without sandals,* 


| was a proverbial expression, denoting the re- 


proach'of prodigality. Says the author of the 


| Book of Ruth—* to confirm all things, a man 


plucked off his shoe, and gave it to his ard. , 
and this was a testimony in Israel.* | 
The beard was considered'of great ornament 
to the Hebrews, as it is among the orientalz at 
this time. © The 8having, or marring of the beard, 
was considered a great disgrace; and none were 
permitted to touch-it, except to kiss it,, which 
was a sacred token of respect and” affection. 
The most violent grief, or 'deepest lamentation 
for the departed, was made manifest by plucking 
out the beard. A heavy head of hair was es- 
teemed as a great ornament, and baldness was a 
gource of contempt. 'The color of the hair of 
the people of the East is commonly black, rarely 
is it red, which is s8aid to be a fayorite color. A 
turban, or head dress, completes the figure, At 
the present time the Turkish law commands that 
the christian shall as8ume none but a blue-col- 
ored turban ; white is the privilege of the Mos- 
lem ; and for a christian or Jew to as8ume the 
white, turban, would, in many parts of Palestine 
endanger their life. 1 
There is but little difference between the dress 
of the males and females ; the difference was 


| principally in the fineness of the materials, and the 


length of the garments, "The females also' were 
distinguished by a peculiar manner of dressing 
the hair, and by wearing a veil. When. travel 


them, and as expressive of their lonely state.. 
| Ns bo dresses were very appacn ; they | 


re Te ] ad the prodiga's| father $e claim 
For! h the _best Phy and put it on him.” 


| ling they throw back the veil, but. at sight. of a 
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 thoy-rextors it to the ſace, as we read that | 
n Rebekah beheld Tsane, © she TO: a yell, 
and T covered ect : yu 
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the bridegroom, accompa! Hs with A \ number 


AND LADIES: 


*ornament, which. was the painting of the oye- 
brows; this was performed with a gort of 'black 


lead, and is used to make the eyebrows appear 


very long. To this practice the prophets several | 


times allude; Ezekiel thus does—*' Ye'have sent 
for men to come from far, unto whom a messen- 
ger was 8ent-; and, lo,' they came; for whom 
thou didst wash thyself, paintedst thine eyes, and 
decked thyself with ornaments.?* xxiii. 40, 

We now -come to the festivals; and it will frst 


be our aim to Hlustrate: the custom of marriage | 


with a view to make plain the much abused par- 
able of 'the Marriage Feast spoken by the great 
Teacher; in which a king is represented as ma- 
king « magnificent feast on the marriage of his 
$0n, and inviting a great number to the -same ; 
and when the king came in to gee the guests, he 
gaw there a man which had not on a wedding 


| garment ; * and he saith unto him, ſriend, how 
-camest thou in bither, not having a wedding gar-| 


ment? And he was s8peechless, 'Then aid the 
king to the -servants, bind him hand and foot, 
and take him away, and cast him into outer dark- 
ness.” 

This parable 1s founded entirely « on the Jewish 
marriage eustoms, and. cannot be explained with- 
out a knowledge of them. 'The conclusion of 
the parable is certainly remarkable, but can ea- 
8i]ly. be understood after we have et forth a de- 
8cription of the marriage rite, which we proceed 
to do. 

Marriage was a matter of strict obligation with 
the Jewszzand hence celibacy was esteemed a 
great reproach _in_ their midst. . Females were 
marriageable at 12 years of age, and hence the 
husband was often called the guide of her youth. 
'There was commonly a period of 10 or 12 months 
between the time when the promise to marry was 
made, and the time when the marriage was cel- 
ebrated. During this interyal, although the par- 
ties did -not-'80 much. as conyerse together, yet 
they were 'always spoken, of as man and wiſe— 


they were considered as.8uch, and if at the end 


of the probationary period. the bridegroom found 
reason to decline taking the bride, he was bound 
to give her a bill 'of divorce as though she had in 
fact been his wife. 

. When the. preliminaries w were 8ettled, and the 
Fi of marriage. had. arrived, the bride decked 
herself in all the beauty.she could-command, and 

bled by a crown, | At even- 
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gongs. and ingtrumenta]: music, eame.to.the hause 
of the bride's parents, and she cane, out, In,com- 
pany. with a-:umber of. young females, and. w 
conducted to the. house of the father of the br 
groom, the streets illumined by the blazing flam- 
beaus of the young men. 

It was the duty of the bridegroom to provide 
an entertainment for the friends, and if his means 


| admitted it, the feast was cusfomarily prolonged 


Seven dirs. When the marriage party had ar- 
rived at the house where the nyptials were to be 
celebrated, the men immediately - made them- 
zelyes at home in. the apartment proyided for 
.them, while the females partook of like joy and 
testivity in their room. _ There appears. to: have 
been. no formalities observed in consummating 
the marriage contract ; mutual consept, open 
avowal, and the giving of the nuptial. blegsing, 
was all, if we premise that a solemn, signed and 
sealed, contract, was made at the time the bride- 
groom promised to take the bride to wife at the 
expiration of a specified period of time, A piece 
of 8i]ver given to the intended bride in the pres- 
ence of witnesses, was 8ometimes substituted for 
a written pledge to marry. 

As the men and women were not admitted in- 


[to the same apartment, the men , amugsed them- 


elves by proposing riddles to each other, and by 
thus exercising the wit and 8agacity of the com- 
pany the merriment of the occagion was, greatly 
augmented. At 'Sampson's marriage he gave 
out a riddle, and gave the guests the seven days 
of the ſeast to find it out, 'Thus it was—* And 
he 8aid unto them, out of the eater came forth 
men, and out, of the strong came forth gweet- 
ness.' Judges, xiv. 12, 

At all marriages there was chogen a gort of 
master of the assembly. ; to this. perszonage_ Je- 
us referred when he bade the gervants to carry 
the new-made wine.to the governor of the feast. 
All. persons who designed, to attend the fſeast 
were expected to come dressed in a suitable 
manner, which dress was principally a long white 


| robe. That none might have an excuse for ap- 


pearing in an improper dress, there , were. al- 
ways robes provided for the occasion, which 


|| could be had of the governor of the feast. . 


In the parable of the marriage feast, the ma- 
ker of the feast is represented as bidding his 8er- 
vants go into the highways and. bid all. the 
could find to the marriage; ; this is afrange pro 
cedure, but is perfectly compatible le Ria atz 
customs, as well as furnishing the "oy ng ng gar- 
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ment. Bishop Porteus'thus says in reference to 
thee usages—* Tt may be imagined, that at a 
magnificent royal entertainment, if any of the 
guests happened to fail in their attendance, a 
great king would never think of supplying their 
places by sending his gervants into the highways 


to collect together all the strangers and travel- 


lers they could meet with, and make them sit 
down at the marriage feast, But strange as this 
may seem, there is something that approaches 
very near to it in the customs of the eastern na- 
tions, even in modern times. For a traveller of 
great credit and reputation informs us, that an 
Arab prince will often dine in the street before 
his door, and call all that pass, even beggars, in 
the name of God, to come and sit down with him 
to eat, and when they have done, retire with the 
usual form of returning thanks.” 

The same writer also observes: © The wedding 
garment was frequently a white robe ; and when 
the guest was a stranger, or was not able to pro- 
vide 8uch a robe, it was usual for the master of 
the feast to ſurnish him with one ; and if he who 
gave the entertainment was of very high rank 
and great opulence, he sometimes provided mar- 
riage robes for the whole assembly.” 

Such was the fact on which the parable spo- 
ken by our Lord, was founded. When the king 
invited by his servants strangers and travellers 
from the highways, he had provided the proper 
garments for them, that they should be clothed 
according to custom. When the king entered 


among the guests, and saw one man without the | 


proper robe on, he regarded it as a gross insult 
to himself and the occasion—the person had 
probably been offered a proper robe, and refused 
it, and 8to0d among the company as he came 
from the road. The king ordered his servants 
to bind and cast him into outer darkness ; there 
Shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. He was 
cast out from the beauty and brillianey of the 
festal hall into the dark highway, there in yexa- 


tion to 8uffer the consequences of his foolish-and 


obstinate neglect. We read that he was 8peech- 
less, and well he might be, for he could offer no 
rational excuse. 

The interpretation of the parable now becomes 
plain. | By the marriage feast, was represented 
the offer of the gospel ; the first bidden, were 
the Jews, » tho refused to accept ; the king was 
angry, and ent forth his armies, and destroyed 


. murderers, and burnt up their city, which || 
be, and has been ſully verified in the go-' 
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ing forth of the Roman armies, the overthrow of 
the Jews, and the burning of their temple and 
city. Those who were afterwards bidden to the 
feast, were the Gentiles; the servants of Christ 
went forth into the higbwiys of the world ; they 
gained many, and thus the feast had guests. We 
are told distinctly that' the gervants gathered to- 
gether the good and the bad, which shows, as 
Jesus several times expressed it, that he knew 
there would mingle in with believers 8ome un- 
worthy professors, who when examined would be 
found not clothed in the spotless white of right- 
eousness that becometh the christian character. 
Such were signified by the guest that had not 
on the wedding garment, and they were destin- 
ed to share the same ſate with the Jews who re- 
jected 'the call to the gospel feast. 'The only 
and ultimate application of the parable referred 
to the great and melancholy overthrow of Jeru-F 
salem;, The phrases, * outer darkness,* and 
* weeping and gnashing of teeth,” were derived 
from circumstances attendant on Jewish wed- 
dings ; the time was at night, therefore the guest 
thrust out must'find the outer darkness, or dark- 
ness without, very gloomy compared to the pro- 
ſusion of the light within ; and the vexation he 
must feel at the change in his situation, is well 
described by the proverbial saying : © Weeping 
and gnashing of teeth:* From the hght of truth 
the Jews caused themselves to be thrust out into 
the outer darkness of error,there to suffer yexation 
and wo of neglect and obstinacy. But by no 
means do we allow, that they forever are to be 
excluded from- the children of light and joy, for- 
ever to remain aliens from the great King, and 


from the feast of his Son, but we do ' anticipate 


the glorious time when he, the great God, ** will 
destroy in his mountain the face of the covering 
cast over all people, and the vail that is spread 
over all nations. He will swallow up death in 
victory ; and the Lord God will wipe away tears 
from off all faces ; and the rebuke 'of his'people 
shall he take away from off all the earth; for 
the Lord hath spoken it.” ED. 
E. Cambridge, 1838. | 
CLLERRRRIREREDRDRREDEEEESE 
IpLEexess begets idleness ; and the longer we 
remain without employment, the less inclination 


we feel to be employed ; even as 'the wheels 
which have not revolved for many months, turn 


| with difficulty at Jast when. they are. put- in. It 


quisition. | COR 2 £: 4, Ow” $ wal 
he man vv earns nothing, but 1 w lives on. 
others? labor, is a drone among zociety. © © 


| = \ | From hearts that 8orrowed, and hearts that bled. 
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\... The Voice of the Year. 


BY MISS N, THORNING. 


'DezyPARTING year, Oh tell us a tale - 

Of what thou hast seen in this earth's yale ; 
\ Tell us'ere yet thy course is run, , 
Of what thou hast seen since thy race begun. 


«* Oh many a scene hath before me passed, 
And many a cloud its shadow hath cast, 

O'er the bright free earth and the laughing sky, 
Whilst I in my rolling car swept by. 


«T have 8een the gathering of war and strife, 
The clashing of atvel, the contest for life ; 
And the shriek of despair; and trumpet's loud blast, 
On the wild winds of heaven together were cast ; 
And 1 8saw when the. day of triumph came, 

When proud and high/swelled the conqueror's strain, 
And viectory's shout filled the bright, free air : 
Oh this seemed no place for gorrow or care ! 
But I heard a 8ound of wo and despair, 
Mixed with the sounds of revelry there— 

"P was a wild lament poured for the dead, 


© Mortal, full many a tale I can tell, 

Of hopes that have fled like day's farewell, 
Blasted and withered like autumn leaves, 
Or scattered like flowers by the northern breeze. 
I have seen Death on the sunny brow, 

Gone from the cheek was its ruddy glow ; 

From the parted lips the breath had fled, 

And the violet eye looked cold and dead. 

Oh it was 8ad ! the mother was there, 

With a pale wan cheek and a brow of care, — 
She had 8tood the last by the bed of death, 

She had watched the last, last lingering breath, — 
She had closed the lids 0'er the darkened eye, 
But as yet there came from her heart no sigh. 


© There's a deeper wo in that breaking heart, 

A wo to which death can add no part; 

Oh she had watched through the midnight hour, 
She had borne with grief, with love's strong power ; 
She had watched through long, long nights of wo 
For him who could lightly, madly throw 

From his heart the wreath which brightly wound, 
In graceful tendrils, his path around. 

But the deed was done! and lonely there 

She stood in the calmness of fixed despair ; 
There came no tear to the sunken eye, 

The heart was relieved by no deep-drawn sigh, 
But she 8tood and mutely gazed on the dead 
With a glazing eye, and a look that aid, 

** I have no more tears for joy or for wo, 

I will mourn no more- for aught below ; 

I will give no tear, I will breathe'no sigh, 

But I'll lay me down and calmly die.” 


* And wouldst thou more of earth's gorrows know ? 
Ons thou hear a tale of grief and of wo? 
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Hast thou 8een nought but adrrow below, 


| Or why. is thy 1train 80 fraught with wo... . 


HS ESI as hats Gets 


. I have passed through scenes of pleasure and mirth ; 


. 1 have geen joy at the household board, — 
Joy for the wanderer to home restored ; 
Bright spots are on earth, though dark ones be near ; 
There are'zeasons of hope, as well as of ſear. 


© I have 8een beanty's 8mile in crowded halls, 
Where the light with a softening radiance falls 
On the glowing cheek, and the marble brow, 
And the waving hair in its rich, dark flow. 

Oh many an eye in the festive throng, 
Follows her form as she moyes along ; 

For fair and lovely that bright one seems, 

As poet's or sculptor's glowing dreams. 


* We met again at the bed of death, 

Where quickly was passing the fleeting breath ; 
She stood like a guardian angel by, 

With a 8mile on her cheek, and a light in her eye,— 
From her lips s8weet words of comfort flowed, 
And the sufferer's path of death was strewed 
With Hope's bright flowers ; and the lamp of faith 
Shone brightly forth by the bed of death. 

And I left her soothing the hearts that mourn ; 
And Oh $he will meet with a rich return. 

'The orphan's thanks, and the widow's prayers, 
Will 8oothe her heart *mid troubles and cares, 
Oh many such scenes have passed o'er my way, 
Gladdening my path like the 8un's bright ray. 
But I pass away, no more I can tell ; 

I am bidding this earth a long farewell ; 

But bear in thy heart the tale I have told, 

And bind to its deepest, inmost fold, 

Aﬀection and love to all below, _. 

It will ease the heart of half its wo, 

And 800the the 8oul by sorrow oppressed, 

And pour fresh balm in the wounded breast.” 
Charlestown, Mass. 


Family Devotion. 
Original. 


BY MRS. E. H. COBB, 


How pleasant the scene at the close of the day, 
after having enjoyed the benignant smiles of kind 
Heaven, to come around the family-altar, and 
offer up our united prayers and praises to the 
Giver, of every good and every perfect gift. 
And ours is a privilegg@'indeed ; for while: we 


: TS { 
come with our dearFchildren upon the- bended 


knee of 8upplication, to pour forth 'our”'soul in 


prayer to:God for ourselves and all mankind, we 
can pray in faith, * lifting up holy hands without 
wrath and doubting.* And while we feel to em- 
brace in our petitions the whole human family, 
as brethren, we can commit and commend them 
to that Almighty Being, in whom we believe and 
s cor Father and their Father, our God 
and their God. And who' but the unwavering 
zracious promises of Him who 
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munion with God }- How: blest - that soul; who, 


—— 


retired from all 'the busy scenes and cares of 
earth, with. a faith broad as creation itself, can 
scem to mingle "Spirits with 'immortals, and - 
filial confidence pour out his desires to God, 
deyout and sincere_ prayer and a4" 
We can indeed say in the beautiful language of 
the poet— 


* Our happy souls would stay, 

In 8nch a frame as this ; 

While in 8weet prayer we 80ar away, 
To worlds of endless bliss.* 


There is 80mething beautiful in family deyo- 
tion, where all hearts are turned to God as their 
Father, and unchanging Friend. There is holy 
and 8ublime pleasure, a * heartfelt joy,” a heav- 
enly satisfaction, which © none but they who feel 
it, know.* *Tis here we can come with our be- 
loved family, where the eyes of an unfeeling 
world gaze not upon us. And here too, as chil- 
dren before a kind and benevolent Father, we 
can make known our wants, and ask for aid and 
as8istance. And while our children are 80 in- 
structed on the subject of prayer, that they can 
understand it as something reasonable, and an 
exercise in which they all can unite, it becomes 
to them a pleasure and a privilege.” | The little 
child in this way may easily be taught to realize 
to 8ome good degree, its dependance on, and its 
obligations to that Almighty Being in whom it 
feels to trust as its kind Father and Friend. 
Only let the child first receive correct views of 
God, and while it learns the © Lord's prayer,” let 
it understand that it is not without meaning, but 
offered by Him who taught as never man taught, 
and who sealed with his own precious blood, the 
testimony of (zod's unlimited, underived, and 
unchanging love for all'; and its little 8oul would 
delight to contemplate his endless perfections, 
and praise him ſor his © wonderful works.” 

" If we were more careful to instruct in this way, 
thoge committed to our charge, how many peti- 
tions would ascend an acceptable sacrifice before 
the throne of Heaven. But alas! how many are 
kept from-enjoying this happy privilege through 
the false idea, that they must first do 8omething 
to make God friendly towards them, before they 


can come before him in prayer. They seem-not | 


to' realize that we must © love Him because he 


first loved 'us,* and that we must come unto him | 


press upon the mind bo of tlose around us, and 
egpecially upon the'ttinds of our tender offspring, 
the blessed truths of the gospel, and invite them 
to come to their © Father in 8ecret, and He who 
Seeth in secret will reward them openly. and 


TI love New England the best.” 
'O ri gin al. 
Written in a letter to 8ome friends lately aces to the West. 


I Lovs the North, I love the South, 
I love the East, I love the West; 

But though the varied earth hath charms, 
I love New England till the best. 


T love the North, for 'tis the clime 

Where warmth is wrought for shivering man 3 
I love the South, for Flora there, 

Fair queen of sweets, her reign began. 


I love the East, for here once dwelt 
Some parted friends whom I esteem ; 
I love the West, for *tis their home, 
And as their home, oft cheers my dream. 


But though those ſriends have all thus fled, 
Their 8miles have not in distance 8et ; 
They love the land where till I dwell ; 
This makes me love New England yet. D. JT, M. 


Westbrook, Me. 


Original, 


Hodsdon, aged 16. 


of kindred spirits beyond the grave. 


show her resignation and her ground of hope: 


« The hour of my departure ? 8-come, -/- 4 
I hear the voice-that calls me home ; 
Now, O. my God, let trouble ceage, 
And let thy servant __ 4n peace. 
The race appointed, I have run, 
The combat *s.0'er, the prize is won ; 
And now my witness is on high, is 
My record is beyond the sky. . 


in prayer, not because of any "—_ 2 our own, 
but because of our need. 
- O that we all roulized 1 more ths trus value, of| 


Not in my Oane: [ trust,. | 


And through ; 
And throng my Bvir's blood a 


I 


Diev, in Levant, Me., July 1; 1837,” Miss As1- ; 
GAIL ABIAH, daughter uo Oliver and Abigail C. : 
She was an intelligent and | 
amiable young woman; and her early exit 
deeply lamented'by all her acquaintance, as well ; 
as by thoge to whom she was united by ties of 
consanguinity. May the consolations of heayen | 
which 80 richly abound in the gospel of :Christ, * 
prove a sufficient antidote for their sorrows, and | 
enable them to rejoice in view of a happy reunion ! 


' She never made any public profession of rel: | 
gion, yet she was very thoughtful upon the sub- ! 
ject ; and the'following lines which she wrote in | 
her Scrap Book, a ſew days before her death, | 
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Un1vzRsALIisT ExPosrToR AND REvisgw. The first 
No. of this work is nearly through 
bly be isaned early in January, We have been favored, by 
the politeness,of Mr. Bazin, with a table of the contents, but 
have not sf any of the articles. They are, we- under- 
stand, from.ghe editor—Rey. H. Ballou" 2d, Rev*s. H. Bal- 
lou, W. Balfour, 8. Streeter, and J. M. Austin. From the 
establiched reputation of the authors, and from the-great im- 
portance of the 8ubjects treated of, we anticipate much in- 
terest and profit from a perusal. We-commend it to the at- 
tention. of every friend of truth, and to the fostering patron- 
age of the Universalist public. 

'The contents -are 5—Preface ; Ultimate Results of the 
Divine Government ; Origin of Sin ; Unbelief the reason 
why- Christ-wrought no more miracles among the Jews— 
Matt. 13. 58. Mark, 6.5 & 6; Usage of the word church 
in the New Testament ; The parallelism of Hebrew poetry; 
The wicked ghall be turned 1nto hell, &c. Pealms,-9..17 ; 
The Nature of Conversion. . 

We are. requested to ask of Agents, and all others who 
have interested themselves in obtaining 8ubscribers, to make 
early returns to Geo, W. Bazin, Trumpet office, Boston. 


 # Tax ConTrAsT, or Mopxs oy EpucAaTION ; by the 
| Author of the © Three Experiments of Living,” &e. 

Our thanks are due Messrs Whipple & Damrell, the 
publishers, 9 Cornhill, for a copy .of this very excellent 
work. 'There is no word that has been more prostituted 
than that 'of education, and this neat publication we hope 
will do something to. restore it-to its legitimate sensge. The 
too common notion of a young lady*s education being fin- 
ished with the completion of a round of studies, is here ex- 
hibited in its proper colors. 'The contrast is happily made 
between the education of show and the education of vse- 
Fulness—the education of the outer being, and the educa- 
tion of the affections. Parents are indebted to. the accom- 
plished author for the value of this performance, and that 
value is great. Much of this worth is derived from the 
reverence paid to the bible—The Mother's Book—the 
neglect of which has caused many parents to forget that *a 
meek and quiet 8pirit, is an ornament in the sight of God of 
great price,” while they were lavish in expense to fintsh the 
education of their daughters. We commend this work to 
our friends and patrons, Us 


DralocGues ILLUSTRATING THE PRINCIPLES OF 
Pxzace. We acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the 
above from the 8ame publishers. It is a publicatiou of the 
Bowdoin street Young Men's Peace Society, and is intended 


to illustrate the peculiar principles of that society. There | 


are five dialogues on Quarrels, Self-Defence, War, Prepa- 
ration for War, and Connection with the War System. 
With the first dialogue we were well pleased, but not with 
the rest—the reasoning is hasty and fallacious to. our judg- 
ment, but to others it may appear otherwise. . Let the work 
be examined, | | | 


ADvENTURES. of SEARCH FOR LiFg; 


narrative, by D. J. Mandell, Westbrook, Me. 
: We have receiyed a 
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as an exposition and illustration of the difficulties generally 
attendant on a full conversion to. Universalism, and exhib- 
its under the guise of a journey taken by < Search for Life,” 
the progress, as well as tribulation of the mind in obtainin 

a full faith in that sentiment. Seareh for Life is repregent- 
ed as being born in PARTiALI8mM, of which place and j 
inhabitants a description is given, as being unable from eir-" 
cumstances alluded to, to Jive in that plvce : as escaping | 
therefrom and with many hazards reaching Universaliam, 


' which he finds to be exceedingly healthy and pleasant, and 


in which he comfortably settles himself. A. description of 
Universalism 1s also given, and s8uch circumstances are ally- 
ded to in commencing, as are designed to interest the read-: 
We: 


WoRK on *REevivals oF RELIG1ON,? 80 called. We 
learn from the © Gospel Banner * that Br. C. C. Burr, of 
Hallowell, Me, intends publishing © a small book of perhaps 
one hundred pages duodecimo, setting forth a number of 
formidable objections to what are called Revivals of Reli- 
gion—their unscriptural character and bad influences in 80- 
ciety—together with a historical account of the rise and pro- 
gress of those operations. 'The price will be about thirty- 
three cents per copy.” 


EpiToRIAL AcxNOwLEDGEMENTS. . We tender our 
thanks to those editors who have kindly remembered our 
work. ' Some months gince we asked—- Is it too much to re- 
quest of the editors of the papers in our order to give a slight 
notice of the appearance and contents of our work each 
month? Such a favor would be gratefully considered. 
We have concluded that we asked too much, for 8ome of 
our denominational papers have been as silent as the grave. 
Our next door neighbor speaks of us once. a- year, for which 
we make him our best bow. To the editors of the Maga- 
zine & Advocate, the Sentinel & Star in the West, and the 
Glad Tidings, we are under especial obligations. To the 
Universalist Union, Herald of Truth, and the Watchwan, 
we are also indebted. 


ORDINATION.. Br. J. Allen was ordained to the work 
of an Evangelist on Christmas evening. The services were 
performed at the Fifth Society's place of worship inthis city, 
and were characterized by deep s0lemnity and interest. 
The Sermon by Br. O. A. Skinner, Charge by Br. 8. Street- 
er, and the Right Hand of Fellowship by Br. H. Ballon 
2d. 'The Charge was the happiest performanee of the kind 
we ever had the pleasure of listening to. May heaven bless 
our young brother, and make him a useful minister of the 
New 'Testament: 


To REapErRs AND CORRESPONDENTS. The music 
was omitted last month in consequence of not being pre- 
pared in season—this however was not the fault of the prin- 
ter. ' 

Br. Austin's article which heads this No. was marked for 
the last month, but was mislaid till too late for insertion. 

Maria ;—B. Academy ;—E 3—next month. 

Two articles from Bannockburn, Mi. have been received. 


; BLACK AXST, 

JAMES CUTLER, -Nashville, Tenn., owes $7; J. 8. 
CUTLER, Petersham, Mass., owe@ $2 50 ; J. M. TRUE, 
Bangor, Me., owes $8 50. 
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flowing A- way tooth -er strands ; The SunSet light is glowing, Upon the shining $ands The free light be 1s 
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Sleeping On ocean's-waveless breast ; While heav'ns bright dews are weeping In vilence o'er their rest. 
dum. 
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So ebbs the tide of Feeling, And Fjengalg, fs wilt, 
$9 beauty must decay, - \ With all its fancied truth 
And leave us while it's stealing, And perish' on liſe's altar, Kh e 
Far on time's shore away. The $acrifice of youth. = 
The morning tie that bound us - | - Then who $hall blame us grieving , 
To life with-all it woes, For hours of morning prime, 
Must wither, too, around us, | | Which Memory is leaving . 
Like ſreshness from the roSe. As monuments | to Tirte! E242 


7 


Thas obts the tide of Feeling,.- . 


3 
And love, who once. ud weave us #® 
A wreath of rosy' TS ; 
" His little bark must leave us, | 
For other hearts than ours. x 
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